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S1r,—Who has perused the works of the celebrated 
author of my motto, and not eagerly desired to behold 
the reality of that magnificent scene which he has so 
faithfully, so beautifully described? Who has not 
longed to behold the shafted oriels, and the ivy- 
mantled towers of the once fair abbey of Melrose, 
which the pens of a hundred authors, the pencils of 
a hundred artists, have combined to depict as the 
grand central point of British architectural beauty, 
asthe noblest remnant of monastic splendour, and 
the finest specimen of modern ruins? What a field 
is there presented for the antiquarian to pursue his 
researches amongst the mouldering arches and dila- 
pidated columns, beneath whose bases repose the 
ashes of the great and noble,—the haughty abbots, 
who anciently exercised almost unlimited sway 
within these very walls, and some of Scotland’s 
septered kings ! 

It was with feelings similar to these that I ap- 
proached the village of Melrose, at the close of a 
sultry day, just as the breeze of evening was begin- 
ning to dispel the unpleasant, oppressive heat, to 
which I had been exposed as I sauntered slowly along 
an unshaded path, under the scorching beams of a 
meridian sun. On my left, the river Tweed wound 
silently through the rich and fertile plain, whilst my 
view, on the right, was bounded by the three peaks of 
the Eildon Hills. Before me lay Melrose, in all its 
beauty, with its venerable abbey just appearing above 
the trees, and behind lay numerous gentlemen’s 
seats, and amongst the rest, Abbotsford, the princely 
mansion of Sir Walter Scott. 

Thad one companion, and on our arrival at the 
village our party was augmented by another indi- 
vidual. After taking some refreshment, our trio set 
out for the abbey, and were admitted by the person 
who usually shows it to strangers. We entered at a 


lofty gateway, and high as our expectations had | 


been raised, they were not disappointed, but greatly 


sirpassed. Though we did not see it by moonlight, | 


its most picturesque point of view, visit it 

« When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white; 

When the eold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower; 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ;” 
but to see it as a traveller ought to see it; to be able 
to é®amine its minor beauties; to view it with an 
antiquarian eye, and, at the same time, to admire 
the solemn loveliness of the scene,—visit it when it 





is enlightened by the last rays of a cloudless sum- 
mer’s sun, and when the brilliance of day has, in 
some measnre, yielded to the more sober tints of 
evening. 

The first object which attracted our attention on 
entering was an uncouth figure of stone kneeling at 
the head of a tomb, which, by a reference to our 
cicerone, we learned, marked the burial-place of the 
far-famed warlock, Michael Scott. We then passed 
on to the high altar, which now has little to attract 
notice, since, stripped of all its magnificent embellish- 
ments, it presents nothing to the spectator but damp 
mouldering walls. All along this side of the build- 
ing runs a series of aisles, separated by walls, in which 
are one or two small apertures, sufficiently large, how- 
ever, for the body of a man to pass through. These 
are, or rather were, distinguished by different names, 
and the last is called the Silverless Aisle. ‘The object 
of this arrangement was, that penitents had to pass 
through the apertures in succession, giving a contri- 
bution at each; so that the last one, either from the 
individual giving up all he had remaining, or else 
from his having generally little or nothing to give, 
received its appropriate title. But I shall not at- 
tempt to enter on a description of this magnificent 








ruin, though I cannot forbear alluding to the beau- 
tiful sculpture in the cloisters. There is a narrow 
border, running all round, divided into square com- 
partments, and in each of these are carved a trefoil, a 
quatrefoil, scallop shells, or some similar ornament ; 


yet we saw it at a time which I should imagine to and though there are hundreds, I may almost say 


surpass the most lovely night view. ‘There were not, | 
itis true, the strong contrast of light and shade, the ' 


silvery refulgence of the projecting buttresses, and 


thousands, of these divisions, yet there are no two 
patterns alike, and so exquisite is the wor\manship, 


was busily engaged in fitting up a room with casts of 
the most remarkable pieces of sculpture. We asked 
him if he had been brought up to the arts-—but al- 
though the question was more than once repeated, he 
always contrived to evade it. This led us, afterwards, 
to make some inquiry concerning him, and then the 
mystery of his reserve was unravelled—he had been 
brought up a tailor. He foolishly considered that as a 
disgrace which should have been his proudest boast,— 
that he had raised himself, by his industry and genius, 
to a more intellectual employment than the one he 
had originally followed. 

The next morning I resolved to attempt the ascent 
of the Eildon Hills; and, accordingly, set out alone 
before breakfast, and passing over a small burn, by 
means of a piece of slender lattice-work, serving for 





a bridge, I entered into a thick wood, and soon ar- 
rived at a small green patch of open ground, but 
surrounded by trees. Crossing this hastily, and 
plunging again into the wood, I soon found myself 
on some arable land on the side of the mountain, over 
which there was a footpath leading upwards. After 
leaving the fields I came to where one loses sight of 
all tracks up the mountain—and here I paused awhile 
to survey the beautiful scene behind me, for it was, 
indeed, one of the most lovely I ever beheld. Inthe 
distance [ had a view of Dryburgh, with its ruined 
Abbey and its enchanting variety of wood and water; 
nearer to me, and at the foot of the hill, lay Melrose, 
with its gray ruins illuminated by the beams of the 
rising sun; and on the other side of the 'I'weed was 
the village of Gattonside, which appeared like a vast 
orchard, laden with fruit—and, occasionally, a little 
whitewashed cottage, just peeping from amongst the 
trees. 

My path had hitherto been comparatively easy, but 
now it became much more diflicult: my progress was 
continually interrupted by bushes of furze, and I fre- 
quently encountered extensive beds of loose stones, 
which, sliding from under me as I advanced, caused 
me much inconvenience. Often was I carried several 
feet downwards by this treacherous footing, and as 
often I re-ascended, till, at length, having surmounted 





that straws may be easily interlaced with the figures 


every obstacle which opposed my course, [ triumph. 
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antly stood on the summit of the highest of the 
Eildon Hills. Tradition says, that these three cones 
were anciently united in ove, and that they were rent | 
asunder at the command of Michael Scott, by a demon | 
whom he was obliged te keep constantly employed. 
That they have been separated by some convulsion | 
of nature, is, I think, extremely probable ; the more 
so, since there are evident traces of volcanic origin. 
There is, on one of the hills, a small lake, which has 
hitherto never been fathomed, and is, possibly, an old 
crater. This circumstance, together with the abun- 
dance of volcanic products, leave, I think, no doubt 
of its being an extinguished voleano—though I do 
not remember that any of our national annals record 
its operation. 

After remaining on the summit for some time, 1 
commenced my descent, which I performed without 
difficulty, and very soon arrived again at the village 
of Melrose. EUPOLIS. 








The Bouquet. 


** Jhave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ttes them.” 





THE GHOST SEER. 

a 
Translated and abridged from the German of the cele. 
brated Schiller. 


(Continued from our last.) 





** The affair was as follows :— 

** Lorenzo, being the youngest son of the Marquis, had 
been destined for the church. The family estates were to 
devolve to the eldest. Jeronymo, which was the name of 
the latter, had spent many years on his travels, and had 
returned to his country about seven years prior to the 
event which I am about to relate, in order to celebrate his 
marriage with the only daughter of a neighbouring Count. 
This marriage had been determined on by the parents 
during the infancy of the children, in order to unite the 
very large fortunes of the two houses. But, though this 
agreement was made by the two families, without con- 
sulting the hearts of the parties concerned, the latter had 
mutually engaged their faith in secret. Jeronymo del 
M—— and Antonia C had always been brought up 
together, and the little constraint imposed on two children, 
whom their parents were already accustomed to regard as 
united, soon produced between them a connexion of the 
tenderest kind. The congeniality of their tempers ce- 
mented this intimacy; and, in riper years, it matured in- 
sensibly into love. An absence of four years, far from 
cooling this passion, had only served to inflame it; and 
Jeronymo returned to the arms of his intended bride, as 
tuithful and as ardent as if they had never been separated. 

** The raptures of this re-union had not yet subsided, 
and the preparations for the happy day were advancing 
with the utmost zeal and activity, when Jeronymo dis- 
appeared. He used frequently to pass the afternoon in 
a summer-house, which commanded a prospect of the sea ; 
and was accustomed to take the diversion of sailing on the 
water. One day, when he was at his favourite retire. 
ment, it was observed that he remained a much longer 
time than usual without returning, and his friends began 
to be very uneasy on his account. Boats were despatched 
after him. Vessels were sent to sea in quest of hin 3 no 
person had seen him. None of his servants could have 
attended him, for none of them were absent. Night 
came on, and he did not appear. The next morning 
dawned 3 the day passed,—the evening succeeded ;—Je- 
ronymo came not, Already they had begun to give 
themselves up to the most melancholy conjectures, when 
the news arrived that an Algerine pirate had landed the 
preceding day on that coast, and carried off several of the 
minh itants. Two galleys, ready equipped, were imme- 
diately ordered to sea. The old Marquis himself em- 
barked 1 one of them, to attempt the deliverance of his 
son, at the peril of his own life. On the third day they 
perceived the corsair. The wind was favourable; they 
were just about to overtake him, and had even approached 
him so near that Lorenzo, who was in one of the galleys, 
fancied he saw, upon the deck of the adversary’s ship, a 





rated the vessels. Hardly could the damaged galleys 
sustain the fury of the tempest. ‘The pirate, in the mean- 
time, had disappeared, and the distressed state of the 
other vessels obliged them to land at Malta. The af- 
fliction of the family was beyond all bounds. The dis- 
tracted old Marquis tore off his gray hairs in the utmost 
violence of grief; and the life of the young Countess was 
despaired of. Five years were consumed, after this event, 
in fruiiless inquiries. Diligent search was made along 
all the coast of Barbary; immense sums were offered for 
the ransom of the young Marquis, but no person claimed 
it. The only probable conjecture which remained for the 
family to form, was, that the same storm which had sepa- 
rated the galleys from the pirate, had destroyed the latter, 
and that the whole ship’s company had perished in the 
waves, . 

** But this supposition, however probable, as it did not 
by any means amount to a certainty, could not authorize 
the family to renounce the hope that the absent Jeronymo 
might again appear. In case, however, that he did not, 
either the family’s name must be suffered to perish, or the 
youngest son must relinquish the church, and enter into 
the rights of the eldest. Justice seemed to oppose the 
latter measure; and, on the other hand, the necessity of 
preserving the family from annihilation, required that the 
scruple should not be carried too far. In the meantime, 
gricf, and the infirmities of age, were bringing the Mar. 
quis quickly to the grave. Every unsuccessful attempt di- 
minished the hope of finding his lost son. 

** He saw that his name might be perpetuated by acting 
with a little injustice, in consenting to favour his younger 
son, at the expense of the elder. The fulfilment of his 
agreement with Count C—— required only the change of 
aname; for the object of the two families was equally 
accomplished, whether Antonia became the wite of Lo- 
renzo or of Jeronymo. The faint probability of the lat- 
ter’s appearing again weighed but little against the certain 
and pressing danger of the total extinction of the family, 
and the old Marquis, who felt the approach of death every 
day more and more, ardently wished to die free, at least, 
trom this inquietude. 

‘+ Lorenzo alone, who was to be principally benefited 
by this measure, opposed it with the greatest obstinacy. 
He resisted, with equal firmness, the allurements ofan im- 
mense fortune, and the attractions of a beautiful and 
accomplished object, ready to be delivered into his arms. 
He refused, on principles the most generous and con- 
scientious, to invade the rights of a brother, who, for any 
thing he knew, might himself be in a capacity to resume 
them. ‘Is not the lot of my dear Jeronymo,’ said he, 
* made sufficiently miserable by the horrors of a long cap- 
tivity, without the aggravation of being deprived, for ever, 
of all that he holds most dear? With what conscience 
could I supplicate Heaven for his return when his wife was 
in my arms? With what countenance could I meet him, 
if, at last, he should be restored to us by a miracle? And 
even supposing that he is torn from us for ever, can we 
better honour his memory than by keeping constantly 
open the chasm which his death has caused in our circle? 
Can we better show our respect to him than by sacrificing 
our dearest hopes upon his tomb, and keeping untouched, 
as a sacred deposit, what was peculiarly his own ?” 

** But these arguments of fraternal delicacy could not 
reconcile the old Marquis to the idea of being obliged to 
witness the decay of a tree, which nine centuries had be- 
held flourishing. All that Lorenzo could obtain was a 
delay of two years. During this period they continued 
their inquiries with the utmost diligence. Lorenzo him- 
self made several voyages, and exposed his person to many 
dangers. No ache iy no expense was spared to recover 
the lost Jeronymo. These two years, however, like those 
which preceded them, were consumed in vain.”"— 

** And Antonia?” said the Prince. ** You tell us ne- 
thing of her. Could she so calmly submit to her fate? 
I cannot suppose it.”— 

*¢ Antonia,” answered the Sicilian, ‘* experienced the 
most violent struggle between duty and inclination, be- 
tween dislike and admiration. ‘The disinterested gene- 
rosity of a brother affected her. She felt herself forced to 
esteem a person whom she could never Icve. Her heart, 
torn by contrary sentiments, felt the bitterest distress. 
But her repugnance to the Chevalier seemed to increase, in 
the same degree as his claims upon her esteem augmented. 
Lorenzo perceived, with hearttelt sorrow, the sacred griet 
that consumed her youth. A tender compassion insensibly 
assumed the place of that indifference, with which, tll 
then, he had been accustomed to consider her; but this 
treacherous sentiment quickly deceived him, and an un- 
governable passion began, by degrees, to shake the steadi- 
ness of his virtue: a virtue which, till then, had been 
unequalled. 





though at the expense of his love. By his efforts alone 
was the unfortunate victim protected against the arbitrary 
proceedings of the rest of the family. But his endeavours 
were not finally successful. Every victory he gained over 
his passion, rendered him more worthy of Antonia; and 
the disinterestedness with which he refused her, left her 
without an apology for resistance. 

**Thus were affairs situated when the Chevalier en. 
gaged me to visit him at his father’s villa. The earneg 
recommendation of my patron procured me a reception 
which exceeded my most sanguine wishes. I must not 
forget to mention, that, by some remarkable operations, | 
had previously rendered my name famous in different 
lodges of free-masons. This circumstance, perhaps, may 
have contributed to strengthen the old Marquis’s con. 
fidence in me, and to heighten his expectations. I 

ou will excuse me from describing, particularly, the 
engths I went with him, or the means which I employed, 
You may form some judgment of them from what I have 
before confessed to you. Profiting by the mystic books 
which I found in his very extensive library, I was soon 
able to speak to him in his own language, and to adorn 
my system of the invisible world with the most extraor. 
dinary inventions. The Marquis was very devout, and 


He was, therefore, with so little difficulty induced to 
credit the fables I taught him, that, in a short time, he 
would have believed the secret commerce of philosophers 
and sylphs, as implicitly as any article of the canon, 
At length I entangled him so completely in mystery, that 
he would no longer believe any thing that was natural, 
In short, I became the adored apostle of the house. The 
usual subject of my lectures was the exaltation of hu. 
man nature, and the intercourse of men with superior 
beings: the infallible Count Gabalis* was my oracle, 
Antonia, whose mind, since the loss of her lover, had been 
more occupied in the world of spirits than in that of nature, 
and who had a strong tincture of melancholy in her com. 
position, caught every hint I gave her with a fearful satis 
faction. Even the servants contrived to have some busi- 
ness in the room when I was speaking, and seizing now 
and then one of my expressions, joined the fragments to. 
gether in their own way. 

** Two months were passed in this manner at the Mar. 
quis’s villa, when the Chevalier one morning entered my 
apartment. His features were altered, and a deep sorrow 
was painted on his countenance. He threw himself into 
a chair, with every symptom of despair. 

*¢* Tt is all over with me,’ said he, * I must begone; I 
cannot support it any longer.’ 

‘** What is the matter with you, Chevalier? What has 
befallen you ?” 

*¢*Oh! this terrible passion !” said he, starting from his 
chair, ‘ I have combatted it like a man; I can resist it no 
longer.’ ” 

**¢ And whose fault is it but yours, my dear Chevalier? 
Are they not all in your favour? Your father? Your 
relations ?” 

‘6 My father, my relations!’ What are they tome? I 
want not a union of force, but of inclination. Have: not 
I a rival? Alas! what a rival! Perhaps a dead one! 
Oh! let me go. Let me go to the end of the world. I 
must find my brother.’ 

*** What! after so many unsuccessful attempts, have 
you still any hope ?” 

‘¢*Hope! Alas,no! It has long since vanished in my 
heart, but it has notin hers. Of what consequence: are 
my sentiments? Can I be happy while there remains a 
gleam of hope in Antonia’s beart ?_ Two words, my friend, 
would end my torments. But it isin vain. My destiny 
must continue to be miserable, till eternity shall break its 
long silence, and the grave shall speak in my behalf.’ 

, soa g s, it then a state of certainty that would render you 
lappy ¢ 

‘** Happy! Alas! I doubt whether I shall ever again 
be happy. But uncertainty is, of all others, the most 
dreadful pain.’ 

‘+ After a short interval of silence, he continued, with an 
emotion less violent,—* If he could but see my torments! 
Surely a constancy which renders his brother miserable, 
cannot add to his happiness. Can it be just, that the livin 
should suffer so much for the sake of the dead ; that 
should fruitlessly pine for an object which Jeronymo can 
no longer enjoy ? If he knew the pangs I suffer,’ said he, 
concealing his face, while the tears streamed from his eyes, 
‘yes, perhaps, he himself would conduct her to my arms.’ 

*** But is there no possibility of gratifying your wishes ” 

‘* He started.—* What do you say, my friend ?” 

‘+ « Less important occasions than the present,’ said I, 





* A mystical work of that title, written in French in the 








siynal made by his brother; when a sudden storm sepa- 


** He, however, still obeyed the diciates of generosity, 


middle of the seventeenth century, by the Abbe de Villars 





had acquired, in the school of religion, a facility of belief, . 
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‘have disturbed the repose of the dead for the sake of the | g 


living. Is not the terrestrial happiness of a man,—of a 

Other seeeceeee” 

“ ‘The terrestrial happiness!’ Ah! my friend, I feel 
but too sensibly the force of your expression: my entire 
elicity.’ 

’ “ Cand the tranquillity of a distressed family ; are not 
these sufficient to justify such a measure ? Undoubtedly. 
If any sublunary concern can authorize us to interrupt the 
peace of the blessed, to make use of a power eeeesecesceseee” 

«6*For God’s sake, my friend,’ said he, interrupting 
me, ‘no more of this. Once, 1 avow it, I had such a 
thought: I think [ mentioned it to you; but I have long 
since rejected it as horrid and abominable.’ 

«You will have conjectured already,” continued the 
Sicilian, ** to what this conversation led us. I endea- 
voured to overcome the scruples of the Chevalier, and at 
last succeeded. We resolved to call the ghost of the de- 
ceased Jeronymo. I only stipulated for a delay of a fort- 
night, in order, as I pretended, to prepare, in a suitable 
manner, for so solemn an act. The time being expired, 
and my machinery in readiness, I took advantage of a 
very gloomy day, when we were all assembled as usual, to 
communicate the affair to the family; and not only brought 
them to consent to it, but even to make it the subject of 
their own request. The most difficult part of the task was 
to obtain the approbation of Antonia, whose presence was 
essential. My endeavours were, however, greatly assisted 
by the melancholy turn of her mind, and, perhaps, still 
more so, by a faint hope that Jeronymo might still be liv- 
ing, and therefore would not appear. A want of con- 
fidence in the thing itself was the only obstacle which I 
had now to remove. 

“* Having obtained the consent of the family, the third 
day was fixed on for the operation. I then prepared. for 
the solemn transaction by mystical instruction, by fasting, 
solitude, and prayers, which I ordered to be continued till 
late in the night. Much use was also made of a certain 
musical instrument,* unknown till that time, and which, 
in such cases, has often been found very powerful. The 
effect of these artifices was so much beyond my expec- 
tation, that the enthusiam, to which on this occasion I was 
obliged te force myself, was infinitely heightened by that 
of my audience. The anxiously expected moment at last 
arrived.” 

** I guess,” said the Prince, ‘* whom you are now going 
to introduce. But go on, go on.” 

‘* No, my Prince. The deception succeeded according 
to my wishes.” 

‘* How ? Where is then the Armenian ?” 

** Do not fear, my Prince. He will appear but too soon. 
I omit the description of the farce itself, as it would lead 
me to tgogreat alength. It is sufficient to say, that it 
answered my expectation. The old Marquis, the young 
Countess, her mother, Lorenzo, and another person of the 
family, were present. You will imagine that, during my 
long residence in this house, J had not wanted opportu- 
nities of gathering information respecting every thing that 
concerned the deceased, Several of his portraits enabled 
me to give the apparition a striking likeness; and, as I 
suffered the ghost to speak only by signs, the sound of his 
voice could excite no suspicion. 

** The departed Jeronymo appeared in the dress of a 
Moorish slave, with a deep wound in his neck. You ob- 
serve that, in this respect, I was counteracting the gencral 
supposition, that he had perished in the waves. I ha 
reason to hope that this unexpected circumstance would 
heighten the belief in the apparition itself, for nothing 
appeared to me more dangerous than to be too natural.” 

“I think you judged well,” said the Prince. ‘* In 
whatever respects apparitions, the most probable is the 
least acceptable. If their communications are easily com- 
prehended, we undervalue the channel by which they are 
Obtained. Nay, we even suspect the reality of the mira- 
cle, if the discoveries which it brings to light are such as 
might easily have been imagined, Why should we dis- 
turb the repose of a spirit, if it is to inform us of nothing 
more than the ordinary powers of the intellect are capable 
of teaching us? But, on the other hand, if the intelli- 





* Perhaps he means the Harmonica, a musical instrument 
used, ef late years, in Germany. It is composed of a number 
ef glass wheels, which revolve on an axle, and produce, on 
being touched, different degrees of sound, according to their 
different sizes. The harmony produced by this instrument 
is of a kind so languishing and delightful, that very extraor- 
dinary effects are said to have been produced by it. When 
skilfully touched, it is remarkably adapted to lull the mind 
into a tender and solemn melancholy, on which account it is 
frequently used in theatres, to prepare the audience for any 
thing uncommonly impressive, such as the introduction of 
ghosts, &c. 





ence which we receive is extraordinary and unexpected, 
it confirms, in some degree, the miracle by which it is ob- 
tained; for who can doubt an operation to be supernatural, 
when its effect could not be produced by natural means ? 
I have interrupted you,” added the Prince. ** Proceed 
in your narrative.” — 

** T asked the ghost whether there was any thing in this 
world which he still considered as his own, and whether 
he had left any thing behind him that was particularly 
dear to him? The ghost thrice shook his head, and lifted 
up his hand towards heaven. Previous to his retiring, he 
dropt a ring from his finger, which was found on the floor 
after he had disappeared. Antonia tcok it, and looking 
at it attentively, she knew it to be the wedding-ring which 
she had given to her intended husband.” 

** The wedding-ring !” exclaimed the Prince, surprised. 
** How did you get it?” 

**Who?—I!—It was not the true one.—I got it!—It 
was only a counterfeit.” 

‘© A counterfeit !”” repeated the Prince. ‘* But in order 
to counterfeit, you required the true one. How did you 
come at it? Surely the deceased never went without it ?” 

** That is true,”’ replied the Sicilian, with symptoms of 
confusion. ‘* But from a description which was given me 
of the genuine wedding-ring——” 

** A description which was given you! By whom ?” 

‘* Long before that time. It was a plain gold ring, and 
had, I believe, the name of the young Countess engraved 
on it. But you made me lose the connexion.” 

‘* What happened farther?” said the Prince, with a 
very dissatisfied countenance. 

‘©The family fancied themselves convinced that Je- 
ronymo was no more. From that very day they publicly 
announced his deat, and went into mourning. The cir- 
cumstance of the ring left no doubt even in the mind of 
Antonia, and added a considerable weight to the addresses 
of the Chevalier. 

‘*In the meantime, the violent impression which the 
young Countess had received from the sight of the appa- 
tition, brought on her a disorder’so dangerous, that the 
hopes of Lorenzo were very near being destroyed for ever. 
On her recovering, she insisted upon taking the veil; and 
it was only at the serious remonstrances of her confessor, 
in whom she placed implicit confidence, that she was 
brought to abandon her project. At length, the united 
solicitations of the family, and the confessor, wrested from 
her the desired consent. The last day of mourning was 
fixed on for the day of marriage, and the old Marquis 
determined to add to the solemnity of the occasion, by 
resigning all his estates to his lawful heir. 

‘*¢ The day arrived, and Lozenzo received his trembling 
bride at the altar. In the evening a splendid banquet was 
prepared for the cheerful guests, in a hall superbly illu- 
minated. The most lively and delightful music contributed 
to increase the general gladness. The happy old Marquis 
wished all the world to participate in his joy. All the 
entrances of the palace were set open, and every one who 
— in his happiness was joyfully welcomed. In 
the midst of the throng”— 

The Sicilian pov. | A trembling expectation sus- 
pended our breath. 

** In the midst of the throng,” continued the prisoner, 
‘¢ appeared a Franciscan monk, to whom my attention was 
directed by a person who sat next to me at table. He was 
standing motionless, like a marble pillar, His shape was 


d | tall and thin; his face pale and ghastly ; his aspect grave 


and mournful; his eyes were fixed on the newly married 
couple. The joy which beamed on the face of every one 
present appeared not on his. His countenance never once 
varied. He seemed like a statue among living persons. 
Such an object, appearing amidst the general joy, struck 
me more forcibly from its contrast with every thing around 
me. It left on my mind so durable an impression, that, 
from it alone, I have been enabled (which would otherwise 
have been impossible) to recollect the features of this 
Franciscan monk in the Russian officer, for, without 
doubt, you must have already conceived, that the person 
I have described was no other than your Armenian. 

‘+I frequently attempted to withdraw my eyes from this 
figure, but they returned involuntarily, and found him 
always unaltered. I pointed him out to the person who 
sat nearest to me on the other side, and he did the same 
to the person next to him. Ina few minutes a general 
curiosity and astonishment pervaded the whole pene or 
The conversation languished ; a general silence succeeded ; 
the monk did not interrupt it. He continued motionless, 
and always the same; his grave and mournful looks con- 
stantly fixed upon the newly married couple: his appear- 
ance struck every one with terror. The young Countess 
alone, who found the transcript of her own sorrow in the 
face of the stranger. beheld, with a sullen satisfaction, the 
only object that seemed to smypathize in her sufferings. 





The crowd insensibly diminished. It was past midnight. 
The music became faint and languid; the tapers grew 
dim, and many of them went out. ‘The conversation de- 
clining by degrees, lost itself at last in secret murmurs, 
and the faintly illuminated hall was nearly deserted. The 
monk, in the meantime, continued motionless; his grave 
and mournful look still fixed on the newly married couple. 
The company at length rose from the table. The guests 
dispersed. ‘The family assembled in a separate group, 
an the monk, though uninvited, continued near them. 
How it happened that no person spoke to him I cannot 
conceive. 

‘** The female friends now surrounded the trembling 
bride, who cast a supplicating and distressed look on the 
awful stranger. He did not answer it. The gentlemen 
assembled in the same manner around the bridegroom. 
A solemn and anxious silence prevailed among them. 

‘* * How happy we are here together,’ at length said 
the old Marquis, who alone seemed not to behold the 
Stranger, or, at least, seemed to behold him without dis- 
may; * how happy we are together, and my son Jeronymo 
cannot be with us,” 

*** Have you invited him, and did not he answer your 
invitation ?’ asked the monk. It was the first time he had 
spoken. We looked at him alarmed. 

*** Alas! he is gone to a place from whence there is no 
return,’ answered the old man. ‘* Reverend father, you 
misunderstand me: my son Jeronymo is dead.” 

*** Perhaps he only fears to appear in this company,” 
replied the monk. * Who knows how your son Jeronymo 
may be situated ? Let him now hear the voice which he 
heard the last. Desire your son Lorenzo to call him.’ 

*** What does he mean ?’ whispered the company one 
to another. Lorenzo changed colour. My own hair be- 
gan to stand on my head. 

** In the meantime the monk approached a sideboard. 
He took a glass of wine, and bringing it to his lipp—* To 
the memory of our dear Jeronymo!”’ said he. * Every one 
who loved the deceased will follow my example.’ 

*** Wherever you come from, reverend father,’ ex- 
claimed the old Marquis, ‘ you have pronounced a dearly 
beloved name, and you are welcome here.’ Then turning 
to us, he offered us full glasses. ‘Come, my friends, 
let us not be surpassed by a stranger. The memory of 
my son Jeronymo.’ Never, I believe, was any toast less 
heartily received. 

‘* * There is one glass left,’ said the Marquis. * Why 
does my son Lorenzo refuse to pay this friendly tribute ?” 

** Lorenzo, trembling, received the glass from the hands 
of the monk; tremblingly he put it to his lips. * My 
dearly beloved brother Jeronymo!" he hesitatingly pro 
nounced, and, seized with horror, he replaced the glass 
unemptied. 

‘© ¢ This is the voice of my murderer!’ exclaimed a 
terrible figure, which appeared instantaneously in the midst 
of us, covered with blood, and disfigured with horrible 
wounds. 

** But ask no further from me,” added the Sicilian, 
with every symptom of horror in his countenance; ** I 
lost my senses the moment I looked at this apparition. 
The same happened to every one present. When we re- 
covered, the monk and the ghost had disappeared. Lo- 
renzo was ih the agonies of death. He was carried to bed 
in the most dreadful convulsions. No person attended 
him but his confessor and the sorrowful old Marquis, in 
whose presence he expired. The Marquis died a few 
weeks after him. Lorenzo’s secret is concealed in the 
bosom of the priest, who received his last confession : no 
person ever Jearnt what it was. 

** Soon after this event, a well was cleaned in the farm 
yard of the Marquis’s villa. It had been disused many 
years, and was almost closed up by shrubs and old trees. 
A skeleton was found among the rubbish. The house 
where this happened is now no more; the family Del 
M—— is extinct ; and Antonia’s tomb may be seen in a 
convent not far from Salerno.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
em 
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THE NEW YEAR, 
me 

Oh, ever-flitting shade no tears can win 3 

Time! that still hold’st, unmov'd, thy equal course, 
Thou ever busy traveller, unseen, 

Pursuing still, regardless of remorse, 
The track of agony ; and, sorrow bow'd, 

Loving the paths inclining to the dead ! 
Iuler of all created things allowed, 

At whose command the great and good have fled, 
l’ride of the forest, as the lowly flower 3 

And owning whose imperial control, 
Must universal nature brave her hour, 

And hasten to her last—her final goal ! 
Dread arbiter alike of weal or woe, 

Another era of thy race begun, 
Whispers how transitory all below, 

Hlow swiftly days, months, years, their course have run 5 
And, ali! how soon, the mortal barrier past, 

The soul must wing her passage o'er the flood, 
Jordan's chill wave; and to her haven haste, 

Her final rest—the bosom of her God ! 
Oh, ever-flitting Time! propitious deign, 

Upon the New Year's birth, oh, deign to smile ; 
And be, to grace the dawning of its reign, 

Each blossom given can human care beguile ; 
Hope's fairy flowers to brighten o’er its path, 

While gentle airs, with soft and fav’ring breeze, 
Shall speed us onward, and, from tempest’s wrath, 

Conduct in safety o’er ** wide welt’ring”’ seas ! 
Oh, ever- flitting Time! thy brows entwine 

Alone with myrtle, and the fragrant rose ; 


No. VIII. 

SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—— 

JAMES SHIRLEY. 

This celebrated dramatist was born in Stocks Market, 
London, in the year 1594. He received the rudiments of 
his education at Merchant’s School, from whence, at a 
suitable age, he was removed to St. John’s College, Oxford; 
at which time the celebrated Dr. Laud was president, who 
became greatly attached to Shirley, yet, invariably, per- 
suaded him not to take holy orders, in consequence of a 
large mole upon his cheek, which Laud considered a de- 
formity. From Oxford, Shirley removed to Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, where he studied several years previous to 
taking holy orders.~ Having left Cambridge, he accepted 
of a living at St. Alban’s—-but soon abandoned it, in con- 
sequence of his embracing the Romish faith; which having 
done, he commenced a Grammar School at that place.— 
This mode of life did not agree with his unsettled princi- 
ples, and he removed to Gray’s Inn, London, and became 
a writer for the stage—for which profession his talents 
were admirably adapted. Asa dramatist he became de- 
servedly popular, which gained him the esteem of many 
persons of quality. At the time of the great fire of Lon- 
don, in 1666, he resided in Fleet-street, but being burnt 
out of his habitation, he removed to St. Giles’ in the Fields; 
and, in consequence of the fright occasioned by the fire, 
died on the 29th October, in the same year, aged 72. His 
wife died in twenty-four hours after himself, and they 
were both interred in the same grave. 

He wrote forty-two dramas, all of which had great re- 
putation in the author’s lifetime; but, notone of which has 
kept possession of the stage, although many of them are 
decidedly superior to the vapid dramatic productions of the 
present day, and only require a judicious alteration and 
adaptation to fit them for present representation. 


THE PASSING BELL. 
_—— 
Hark! how chimes the passing bell ! 
. There’s no music to a knell ; 
All the other sounds we hear, 





And hastening to yon far-off world divine, 
That better land of undisturbed repose ! 
Oh, ever-flitting Time! be thine to bid 
‘The new-born era speed on golden wing, 
And pain, and disappointment, far recede, 
Nor death his fatal knell, relentless, ring ! 
Oh, ever-flitting Time! in pity grant, 
As summer fair, the circling hours may speed ; 
And for the yew, the gladsome olive plant, 
And roses scatter where now flaunts the weed : 
Then, image of yon bright and starry sphere, 
This lower world a paradise shall bloom ; 
And thine, be thine, oh, highly-gifted Year, H 
To banish gricf, and triumph o’er the tomb ! 





l G. 
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TO JOUNNY HYDE. 
pen 

I would advise you, Jolinny Hyde, 
To saddle your ass, and to mount astride ; 

And take Cleminson on behind you: 
And as to Gilkickvum you jog along, 
You may amuse yourselves by singing a song, 

W hat the tune is I need not remind you.* 


And if the ass should happen to bray, 
And hold up its nc 
I will kick up my heels and discharge 5 
You must tell your donkey he had better be quiet, 
You will put him in limbo if he dare make a riot, 
For he has only got a surcharge. 
BOW-WOW. 
* Our suthor here seems rather mysterious, but we suppose | 
he efther alludes to the tune of **Goto the D—] and shake | 
or else * The De'il take the hindnost.” 


as much as to saya 


| 





yoursel 


Flatter, and but cheat the ear ; 
This doth put us still in mind, 
That our flesh must be resigned, 
And a general silence made, 

The world be muffled in a shade. 


He that on a pillow lies, 
Tear-embalmed, before he dies, 
Carries, like a sheep, his life, 
To meet the sacrificer’s knife 5 
And for eternity is prest, 

Sad bell-weather to the rest. 





ECHO AND NARCISSUS. 
(From “ Narcissus.”) 
a. 

Fair Echo, rise! sick-thoughted nymph, awake, 

Leave thy green couch, and canopy of trees ! 
Long since the choiristers of the wood did shake 

Their wings, and sing to the bright sun’s uprise: 
Day hath wept o’er thy couch, and, progressed, 
Biusheth to see fair Echo still in bed. 


If not the birds, who "bout the coverts fly, 

And with their warbles charm the neighbouring air; 
If not the sun, whose new embroidery 

Makes rich the leaves that in thy arbors are, 
Can make thee rise ; yet, love-sick nymph, away, 
The young Narcissus is abroad to-day. 


Pursue him, timorous maid: he moves apace, 
Favonius waits to play with thy loose hair, 

And help thy flight; see how the drooping grass 
Courts thy soft tread, thou child of sound and air ; 

Attempt, and overtake him; though he be 

Coy to all other nymyhs, he'll stoop to thee. 





If thy face move not, let thy eyes express 
Some rhetoric of thy tears to make him stay ; 
He must be a rock that will not melt at these, 
Dropping these native diamonds in his way ; 
Mistaken he may stoop at them, and this, 
Who knows how soon? may help thee to a kiss. 


If neither love, thy beauty, nor thy tears, 
Invent some other way to make him know 
He need not hunt, that can have such a deer: 
The Queen of Love did once Adonis woo, 
But, hard of soul, with no persuasions won, 
He felt the curse of his disdain too soon. 


In vain I counsel her to put on wing ; 
Echo hath left her solitary grove ; 
And in the vale, the palace of the spring, 
Sits silently attending to her love ; 
But round about, to catch his voice with care, 
In every shade and tree she hid a snare. 


Now do the huntsmen fill the air with noise, 
And their shrill horns chafe her delighted ear, 
Which, with loud accents, give the woods a voice, 
Proclaiming parley to the fearful deer : 
She hears the jolly tunes; but every strain, 
As high and musical, she returns again. 


Rous’d is the game ; pursuit doth put on wings; 
The sun doth shine, and gild them out their way; 
The deer into an o’ergrown thicket springs, 
Through which he quaintly steals his shine away ; 
The hunters scatter ; but the boy, o’erthrown ; 
In a dark part of the wood, complains alone. 


Him, Echo, led by her affections, found, 

Joy’d, you may guess, to reach him with her eye; 
But more, to see him rise without a wound,— 

Who yet obscures herself behind some tree ; 
He, vext, exclaims, and asking ** Where am I ?”— 
The unseen virgin answers ‘* Here am I!” 


‘¢Some guide from hence! Will no man hear?”-he cries: 
She answers, in her passion,—** O man, hear !”” 

‘* I die, I die,” say both; and thus she tries, 
With frequent answers, to entice his ear 

And person to her court, more fit for love ;=—= 

He tracts the sound, and finds her odorous grove. 


The way he trod was paved with violets, 

Whose azure leaves do warm their naked stalks; 
In their white double ruffs the daisies jet, 

And primroses are scattered in the walks, 
Whose pretty mixture in the ground declares 
Another galaxy embossed with stars. 


Two rows of elms ran with proportioned grace, 
Like nature’s arras, to adorn the sides ; 
The friendly vines their loved barks embrace, 
While folding tops the chequered ground-work hides ; 
Here oft the tired sun himself would rest, 
Riding his glorious circuit to the west. 


From hence delight conveys him unawares 
Into a spacious green, whose either side 
A hill did guard, whilst with his trees, like hairs, 
The clouds were busy binding up his head ; 
The flowers here smile upon him as he treads, 
And, but when he looks up, hang down their heads. 


Not far from hence, near an harmonious brook, 
Within an arbor of conspiring trees, 

Whose wilder boughs into the stream did look, 
A place more suitable to her distress, 

Echo, suspecting that her love was gone, 

Herself had in a careless posture thrown. 


But Time upon his wings had brought the boy 
To see this lodging of the airy Queen, 

Whom the dejected nymph espies with joy 
Throvgh a small window of eglantine ; 

And that she might be worthy his embrace, 

Forgets not to new-dress her blubber’d face. 
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- With confidence she sometiines would go out, 
And boldly meet Narcissus in the way 5 
But then her fears present her with new doubt, 
And chide her over-rash resolve away. 
Her heart with overcharge of love must break ; 
Great Juno will not let poor Echo speak. 
. * * * * * 





DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. 
—— 
The glories of our birth and state, 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hands on kings; 
Sceptre and crown, 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made, 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 


They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
pd 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—If you think the following are sufficiently correct 
forinsertion, the appearance of them in your next, or some 
subsequent Kaleidoscope, will greatly oblige your female 


reader, JANE. 
Formby, December 23, 1827. 
SONG FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
—<—>——— 


Hark now, the bold prophetic lay 
‘© To us a son is given,” 
The prophecy’s fulfill’d to day 
By condescending Heaven. 
Rejoice, rejoice! 
The Ancient of Days is come; 
The Wonderful on earth is come. 
Rejoice ! 
Let all the earth, with songs of joy, 
Shout !—clap their hands to God on high—= 
Shout—clap—clap—shout— 
With praises pierce the azure sky. 
Auspicious morn—the Magi see, 
Refulgent in the East, 
A star, to guide them where would be 
The new born king and priest. 
Rejoice, rejoice ! 
The promised Messiah’s come ; 
The Counsellor to teach is come. 
Rejoice ! 
Let all the earth, &c. 
Behold him in our nature dress’d, 
He in our form appears, 
To save lost man, no more distress’d, 
He comes ; be kushed your fears. 
Rejoice, Rejoice ! 
The Lord of Righteousness is come, 
The mighty God, to save, is come ! 
Rejoice ! 








The regions that in darkness lay, 

Now see a shining light; 
The Gentile world as clear as day, 

Oid Israel’s joy as bright. ° 

Rejoice, rejoice ! 
The chief ’st among ten thousand’s come! 
The everlasting Father’s come ! 
Rejoice ! 

Let all the earth, &c. 


Simeon now, with fervency, 
Prays to depart in peace ; 
His eyes have seen he wish’d to see, 
Salvation ne’er to cease. 
Rejoice, rejoice ! 
The God of our salvation’s come! 
The Prince of Peace to reign is come ! 
Rejoice! 
Let all the earth, &c. 


EARS ADEE) 





are still defective, are the production of a person, who, 
according to his own account, is in a very humble situa- 
tion. The thoughts are natural, but we would hint to 
our correspondent that he has much to learn, and that 
there is no excuse for some of the inaccuracies which we 
have corrected, two of which we shall notice for the 
future guidance of the writer :—= 
‘© Fear brightly glistened in each eye.” 
‘* The rain with fiery sheets descending.” 
If the alterations we have felt called upon to make on 
these passages, are not to the taste of the writer, he and 
we must have very different ideas of propriety in compo- 
sition. 
THE SHELTER. 
eee el 

Down the rugged cliff descending, 

Fre the winds began to blow ; 
With weary footsteps weakly bending, 

I sought the shelter’d cot below. 


Dark o'er the sky the wild clouds scowling, 
Heaven’s grand ammunition bore ; 

Keen o’er the heath the winds were howling, 
Just as I reach’d the cottage door. 


I knock’d, and ere the knock repeated, 
Tne door of friendship open’d wide, 

With smiling welcome kindly treated, 
They plac’d me by the snug fireside. 


There sat the cottage group in wonder, 
Fear was depicted in each eye, 

Oft starting, when the mighty thunder 
Roll’d magnificently by. 


In jarring warfare close contending, ¥ 
! Clouds on clouds are quickly hurl’d ; 
The rain in floods on floods descending, 
Drench’d beneath, a trembling world. 


The neighbouring oaks, of lofty form, 
Are heard to groan, and cringe with fear, 
And bend to Him who rules the storm ; 
The voice of nature’s God they hear. 


Now from the bosoin of that cloud, 
Which fills the spacious vault on high, 
Again the voice is echo’d loud, 
Fresh torrents fall, and lightnings fly. 


How wild the scene of frighted nature, 
Thus rudely strip'’d of ev’ry charm ; 
Of late how placid ; now each feature 
Wrapp’d in tempest’s dire alarm. 


Loud again the thunder pealing, 


Each mighty sound well serves to show, 
And fill my soul with awful feeling, 


The following verses, which, after considerable revision, 


Awhile, as o’er the blossom’d heath, 
I heard the skylark’s warbling lay, 

That echo'd down the glen beneath, 

To cheer fatigue, and charm the way. 


The blackbird, too; I heard his song 
In chorus join the tuneful thrush 5 

The robin, as I walk’d along, 
Chirp’d beneath the holly-bush. 


Great Heaven frowns! abash'd, they fall ; 
No more the sounds of joy I hear; 
Above, below, creation all 
Seem to partake one common fear. 


But now, methinks, the storm’s abating, 
And hush’d the dismal, howling blast ; 
Each throbbing heart with joy dilating ; 
The thunder’s o’er,—the danger’s past. 
Calm stillness reigns in close of night, 
When blinking stars begin to peep ; 
The moon-beam casts a misty light 
O’er vanquish’d nature, lull'’d to sleep. 
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A CLOWN. 
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THe iver. 





ANTIQUITIES. 
—— 
The following article, which we have copied from the 
Liverpoot Couricr, will be perused with interest by the 
generality of our readers, although it contains little which 
is new to those who have paid much attention to the oral 
tradition of, or the antiquarian researches, in this and the 
neighbouring county of Cheshire. The apprehension that 
the sea would, at some time, make its way through Wal- 
lasey Pool into the river Mersey, was a subject of popular 
panic long before we were born, although great diversity 
of opinion has prevailed as to the effects which such a 
change would produce upon the destiny of our native town. 
In the next Kaleidoscope we shall enter more fully into 
the subject; and shall lay before our readers some inter- 
esting particulars respecting the remnants of trees, which 
may still be seen on the shore near Crosby, and which. 
there is every reason to believe, once formed a part of an 
immense forest, reaching from the shores of Lancashire 
to the shores of Cheshire. We shall endeavour to show, 
that the banks of Burbo and Hoyle, at one time, formed « 
part of the main land, and that the river Mersey, between 
Crosby and the Rock Perch, was a narrow stream, although 
the estuary is now so very considerable. We shall also, 
at the same time, republish an interesting letter on the 
subject, which appeared, about thirty years ago, in thc 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Edit. Kal. 
ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA.—MUTATIONS ON 
THE WIRRALL PENINSULA, 
— 
That changes of a very extrordinary nature have taken 
place, in the lapse of time, on the neighbouring coasts of 
Cheshire, as well as upon our own shore, to the northward 
of this town, is very evident to any one who has observed 
the relics of what has formerly existed. We would state, 
by way of illustrating this proposition, one simple fact ; 
that trunks and roots of trees are to be found buried under 
the sand below high-water mark, bearing evident provis, 
from their amazing size and extended ramifications, of 
their having had a living existence at one time on the spot 
where the roots are now seen, (however remote it is not 
our present business to inquire,) exhibiting the presence of 
forests of no inconsiderable magnitude. These remai: 








Let all the earth, &c. 





Of powers above; that rule below. 
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Crosby, and extend along the sea-board as far as the extraordinary nature, in reference to the rapid advance of 
Dee, in Cheshire. This is a subject of curious speculation, the watery deity over the territories of his rival element, 
which has not unfrequently engaged our attention. To that we are persuaded few (if any) of the inhabitants of 
those who have had any experience in the cultivation of the town, now living, are acquainted with. We had the 
trees on the bleak and sterile vicinity at the entrance of relation from a venerable and intelligent cottager, whom 
the Mersey, it will appear a puzzling question to solve, we found in a clean, but humble cottage, on the margin of 
how forests could ever have existed where now there is a the marsh, sitting beside a group of his youthful descend- 
difficulty in rearing even a nursery ? To this question we | ants, a scene not rendered the less interesting by the pre- 


have never yet obtained a satisfactory solution, nor had the sence of the ** three months” widowed mother, who, with 
least light thrown upon a circumstance at present almost watery eye, stood pensive :n the centre of her orphan chil- 
altogether lost sight of, but which is, in reference to the dren, apologizing for not having the apartment in better 


furure, of no inconsiderable importance. There is noway order. On being asked what he knew in relation to the 
of accounting for this singular change, which the revolu- encroachments of the sea since his early days, he replied, 
tion of ages must have wrought, on the present margin of , ** These flags, (pointing to the floor,) on which my chair 
the sea, but by supposing the absence of the water in| stands, were taken from the bottom of a well, which, in 
** long gone-by times,” and this itself will not help us out | former days, supplied us with water, but it now lies racked 
of the difficulty, except by supposing that the boundaries | up, and buried, two or three hundred yards below the 
of the deep were very distant, probably miles, from the reach of the tide. Many atime,” said the old veteran, 
highest pot in which it now flows; this we infer from his eyes kindling into increased animation, ** have I en- 
the difficulty of rearing trees of a moderate size at a dis- joyed the favourite sport of prison bars, when we used to 
tance of a quarter or half a mile from the borders of the assemble, in our youthful days, more than a quarter of a 
sea, in this neighbourhood. We are well aware that the mile from the present flow of the tide. A lighthouse,” 
observations which we have made, will not apply to many continued the old man, * then stood far out on the beach, 
parts of the sea-coast of this kingdom 3; and we make them to the northward of the present one, nearly halfa mile, if 
exclusively in reference to our own vicinity, lying, as, not altogether all out. That lighthouse was, long ago, ren- 
it does, so much exposed to the north-west gales which , dered useless, by the encroachments of the water. I¢ was 
predominate throughout the year. If, then, we have, | pulled down; and the present one was built in the year 
in any degree, established the fact, that very import-| 1763, and I assisted in building it. At that time, there was 
ant changes have taken place on the sea-shore at the en-! a high ridge of sandhills and millgrass, to keep off the 
trance of the Mersey, simply from observation, without! tide, at a considerable distance from the present lighthouse. 
calling in the aid of tradition, which would favour the sup- | The hills and grass are now all gone, and there is nothing 
position that, formerly, the shores of Lancashire and Che-| now left to stop the water, which is making rapid ap- 
shire were united where now the sea rolls its current mag- | proaches inland; and, unless something be done, I know 
nificently round the Rock Point, or that they were divided | not what will become of us. Last week we suffered ter- 
by a very narrow stream. Giving to traditions no more| ribly in this neighbourhood.” 
value than they now appear entitled to, we have the living| ‘To this recital we listened with intense interest, never 
testimony of numbers of individuals to prove the rapid| having heard of the existence of the lighthouse to which 
advance of the sea on the entire line of coast from Leasowe| the oid man referred with such graphic vivacity. Pro- 
Castle to the mouth of the Dee. Large tracts of grazing} bably perceiving something sceptical in our language or 
land, on the margin of the sea, have, by insensible degrees, | manner, ** Its true, you may depend on it, Sir, I assure 
been occupied by successive encroachments of the water;| you,”’ rejoined the venerable old cottager, nearly approach- 
and where once the gaieties of the race and rural sports| ing his ninetieth year. ** Well, and what is your opinion 
enlivened the green sward, the water now oft rolls in terrific} of the encroachments.which the tide is making on your 
grandeur, and the lifeless corpse of the mariner, and the| shore?” ‘* Why, I think,” continued he, ** that the day 
disjointed fragments of his shattered bark, sometimes lie| is not very distant when the water will break over this 
scattered upon the sandy beach, and present themselves to| Leasowe, and drown all the land, and then make its way to 
the eye of the spectator in solemn contrast. There is no| Liverpool through Wallasey Pool.” ‘* And what then ?” 
fiction in this: it is the simple language of fact. A great| ‘* There will not be a sufficient flow of water through the 
portion of the land which lies betwixt the boundaries we| new channel to admit ships of large burthen ; but the 
have mentioned, is considerably below the level of the tide} current will, by this means, be so much altered in the neck 
at high water, and is only preserved, in many ecu from | of the Mersey, and will run with so much less force, that 
the irruption of the ocean, by a very insecure boundary of| it will endanger the navigation of the river, and ruin Li- 
sand, casually thrown up by the operation of the wind and | verpool.” 
the waves. It would, however, be well if that were the} Now, without attaching any undue degree of import- 
case all along that bleak coast; but how stands the fact ?| ance to the opinion, what are we say to the appalling facts 
More than a mile of that part of the shore betwixt Lea-| thus elicited from this veteran beacher, who has been a 
sowe Castle, and running westward of Leasowe Lighthouse, | close observer of the operations of the tides for the last 
this natural or artificial boundary is now entirely destroyed, | two-thirds of a century? Here we have the fact of a light- 
and that.gap is exposed to the gradual encroachment of | house having existed sixty-five years ago, far down upon 
the water, without the slightest check to its further ad-| the beach, which, when was unquestionably con- 
vances. sidered to be on terra firma ; now land, and building, and 
On Saturday last, our attention was drawn to this subject | sandhills are all swept off; the site of them become the 
by a friend, who stated, that, on the Wednesday before, | tide’s way, and the evidence of their former existence only 
he understood that the sea had broken over in this spot, | to be found in the memory of an individual, who associ- 
and had done considcrable damage to the pasture and other | ates them with the pleasing reminiscences of his early days. 
rounds on that part of the common. With a view to! Had the lighthouse now been standing, it would have been 
earn the particulars of the case, we visited the place on | curious to observe the ravages of time, marked by its dis- 
Monday, end, with some difficulty, found our way over the | tance in the water and its height above the level of the sea, 
marsh, which now lies partially covered with salt water, | by which it would now have been surrounded, and thus 
and the following is the result of our inquiry :—On Wed-| converted into a solitary sea-mark, peering out of the 
neaday, the 19th, the wind blew from the south-west, a | watery clement like ‘* a tower of other days.” The ad- 
violent gale, which raised the tide from four to five fect | vances of the tide upon this part of the shore, threaten, 
above its expected height, which was rather under twenty | very shortly, to place the present lighthouse in a similar 
fect. The water, on that day, broke over the Leasowe |situation. Last week we tind it was surrounded with a 
with resistless fury, inundating the common for several boisterous tide; bereft of its former natural protection.— 
hundred yards inland, and, in one part, more than half a | Every spring-tide still brings the water in closer approxi- 
mile from its ordinary boundary, filling the ditches and |mation to its base, and, without the least pretensions 
pools, and covering the fields and inclosures of the poor |to the gift of prophecy, we wil] venture to affirm, 
cottagers, sweeping away many of their fences, saturating |that, unless a timely preventive be applied to the en- 
their gardens, pastures, and tillage land, with salt water, |\croachments of the sea, the Leasowe Lighthouse will, ere 
thereby rendering them comparatively barren for several jlong, be only approachable in boats at high water; and 
years to come, even if they should be preserved from a ladder on the outside, or a spiral staircase in the interior, 
another similar visitation. ‘The Leasowe Lighthouse was | will become necessary to find a way to the upper stories 
encompassed with water, flowing up to the kitchen steps, of the building. As much as cight yards in width of the 
and beating the ground with such violence as to leave large strand has recently been swept away in one tide; and, 
hollows within a few yards of the building. Many young | within the last three years, not less than two acres of land, 








men could inform us, from their own knowledge, of the , belonging to the estate of the late Mrs. Boode, have shared 
advance of the sea for several hundred yards, and they de- the same fate. We are well aware that this is no new 
scribed their having frequently seen the roots and trunks subject: it has long since occupied the attention of the 
of large oaks, more than two hundred yards below the |Corporation of Liverpool, as well as of the gentlemen of 
point of high water mark, lying among the ** black braes,” |Cheshire. And it may be said it is only like the ** cry of 
—a kind of peat. There is one fact, however, of such an |the wolf in the fable.” Ay! and is this really so ?—Not 


ul 


quite, we opine. Great fos have been taken to beauti 
and adorn the citadel. Millions have been spent upon it 
to render it what it now is! An insidious enemy has, 
however, made a lodgement in its breastwork. The very 
element which gives life, and vigour, and ornament to the 
town, is silently, but gradually, undermining the outposts; 
and we would, without any superfluous forebodings, re. 
spectfully, but earnestly, direct the attention of the con. 
servators of the river Mersey, as well as of the land pro. 
prietors of Cheshire, to this subject once more. Time has 
made great changes since last they had this subject under 
consideration, and then the difference of opinion was not, 
‘Sis there any danger?” that fact was admitted; but 
** who shall doit,” was the point upon which the difference 
turned. The time is now come, when the apprehended 
danger should be fairly met, petty jealousies and unworthy 
individual interests laid aside, and the further ravages of 
the sea kept out by timely embankment. This might 
have been done forty years ago, probably, for a few 
hundred pounds; it may, indeed, now cost thousands; 
but lett a few years longer, tens of thousands may not 
be adequate to meet the danger, if, haply, not then too 
late to accomplish the object. What the effect of an 
irruption of the water through Wallasey Pool would be 
on Liverpool, or the navigation of the river, we shall 
not hazard an opinion upon; nor shal] we say any thing, 
at present, respecting its probability. The first: effect, in 
Cheshire, would unquestionably be the destruction of 
some hundreds, if not thousands, of acres of land. But 
one thing we are sure of,—the stake in this town is vastly 
too great to render its being jeopardized in the least degree 
pardonable ; and the remedy is simple and practicable. 


SMliscellanics. 


ADVENTURES OF JAMES V. IN DISGUISE. 











(From “ Tales of My Grandfather”) 

James V. had a custom of: pa the country dis. 
guised as a private person, in r that he might hear 
complaints which might not otherwise reach his ears, and, 
perhaps, that he might enjoy amusements which.he could 
not have partaken of in his avowed royal character. This 
is also said to have been a custom of James IV., his father, 
and several adventures are related of what. befel them on 
such oocasions. One or two of these narratives may. help 
to enliven our story. 

When James V. travelled in disguise, he used a name 
which was known only tu sume of his petncipel nobility 
and attendants. He was called the Goodman (the tenant, 
that is,) of Ballengiech. Ballengiech is a steep pass, 
which leads down behind the Castle of Stirling. Once 
upon a time, when he was feasting in Stirling, the King 
sent for some venison from the neighbouring hills. The 
deer were killed, and put on horses’ backs, to be trans 
ported to Stirling. Unluckily, they had to pass the castle 
gates of Arnpryor, belonging to a chief of the Buchanans, 
who had a considerable number of guests with him. It 
was late, and the company were rather short of victuals, 
though they had more than enough of liquor. The chief, 
seeing so much fat venison passing his very door, seized on 
it; and to the expostulations of the keepers, who told him 
it belonged to King James, he answered, insolently, that 
if James was King in Scotland, he, Buchanan, was King 
in Kippen,—being the name of the district in which the 
castle of Arnpryor lay. On hearing what had happened, 
the King got on horseback, and rode instantly from Stir. 
ling to Buchanan’s house, wl. sre he found a strong, fierce 
looking Highlander, with an axe on his shoulder, standing 
sentinel at the door. This grim warder refused the King 
admittance, saying, that the Laird of Arnpryor was at 
dinner, and would not be disturbed. ‘* Yet go up to the 
company, my good:friend,” said the King, *¢ and tell him 
that the Goodman of Ballengiech is come to feast with the 
King of Kippen.”” The porter went grumbling into the 
house, and told his master, that there was a fellow, witha 
red beard, who called himself the Goodman of Ballengiech, 
at the gate, who said he was come to dine with the King 
of Kippen. As soon as Buchanan heard these words, he 
knew that the King was there in person, and hastened 
down to knecl at James’s feet, and to ask forgiveness for 
his insolent behaviour, But the King, who only meant 
to give him a fright, forgave him freely, and, going to the 
castle, feasted on his own venison, which Buchanan had 
intercepted. Buchanan of Arnpryor was ever afterwards 
called the King of Kippen. : 
Upon another occasion, King James being alone, and in 





disguise, fell into a quarrel with some gipsies, or othe 
tagvents, and was assaulted by four or five of them. Thit 
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chanced to be very near the Bridge of Cramond ; so the 
King got on the bridge, which, as it was high and narrow, 
enabled him to defend himself with his sword against 
the persons by whom he was attacked. ‘There was a 
r man thrashing corn in a barn near by, who came 
out on hearing the noise of the scuffle, and, seeing one 
man defending himself against numbers, gallantly took 
his part with his flail, to such good purpose, that the 
ipsies were obliged to fly. The husbandman then took 
the King into the barn, brought him a towel, and water to 
wash the blood from his face and hands, and finally 
walked with him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case 
he should be again attacked. On the way, the King 
asked his companion what, and who he was. The la- 
bourer answered, that his name was John Howieson, and 
that he was a bondman on the farm of Braehead, near 
Cramond, which belonged to the King of Scotland. James 
then asked the poor man if there was any wish in the 
world which he would particularly desire should be gra- 
tified; and honest John confessed he should think him- 
self the happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor 
of the farm on which he wrought as a labourer. He then 
asked the King, in turn, who he was; and James re- 
plied, as usual, that he was the Goodman of Ballengiech, 
a poor man who had a small appointment about the 
palace; but he added, that if John Howieson would 
come to see him on the next Sunday, he would endeavour 
to repay his manful assistance, and, at least, give him the 
pleasure of seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may suppose, and 
appearing at a postern gate of the palace, inquired for the 
Goodman of Ballengiech. The King had given orders 
that he should be admitted; and John found his friend, 
the Goodman, in the same disguise which he had formerly 
worn. The King, still preserving the character of an 
inferior officer of the household, conducted John Howie- 
son from one apartment of the palace to another, and was 
amused with his wonder and his remarks. At length he 
asked him if he should like to see the King; to which 
John replied, nothing would delight him so much, if he 
could do so without giving offence. The Goodman of 
Ballengiech, of course, undertook that the King would not 
beangry. ‘* But,” said John, **how am I to know his 
Grace on the nobles who will be all about him ?”— 
‘¢ Easily,” replied his companion, ‘all the others will be 
bare-headed—the King alone will wear his hat or bonnet.” 

So speaking, King James introduced the countryman 
intoa great hall, which was filled by the nobility and 
officers of the Crown. John was a little frightened, and 
drew close to his attendant; but was still unable to dis- 
tinguish the King. ‘*I told you that you should know 
him by his wearing his hat,” said his conductor.— 
“Then,” said John, after he had again looked around 
the room, ** it must be either you or me, for all but us 
two are bare-headed.”’ 

The King laughed at John’s fancy ; and, that the good 
yeoman might have occasion for mirth also, he made him 
a present of the farm of Braehead, which he had wished 
80 tauch to possess, on condition that John Howieson, or 
his successors, should be ready to present an ewer and 
basin for the King to wash his hands, when his Majesty 
should come to Holyrood Palace, or should pass the bridge 
of Cramond. Accordingly, in the year 1822, when George 
IV. came to Scotland, the descendant of John Howieson, 
of Braehead, who still possesses the estate which was 
given to his ancestor, appeared at a solemn festival, and 
offered his Majesty water from a silver ewer, that ‘se 
might perform the service by which he held his lands. 


Biographical Jotices. 


We have, by particular desire, copied from the Mercury 
an extract from an editorial notice of the late Dr. Taylor, 
omitting all those passages which relate to the political 
transactions in which he bore a conspicuous part. 

—— 


THE LATE DR. ROBERT TAYLOR. 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal : 
. Nay, think not that I flatter; 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits ?” 
Shakspeare. 














— 
The late Dr. ROBERT TAYLOR, whose death was an- 
hounced in the Mercury of November 23, was, in private 


| 88a companion—zealous and sincere as a friend. His 
| professional talents and scientific acquirements, which 
were of a superior order, were unalloyed by the slightest 
tincture of pedantry or charlatanism. He united a sound 
and cultivated understanding, with a lively and obliging 
disposition ; and his humour was characterized by a de- 
gree of naiveté, seldom to be met with in men who have 
any pretensions to wit. His description of the Liverpool 
Floating Bath, given in the genuine Lancashire dialect, 
is quite a chef d'wuvre in its line. In his provincial or- 
thography he did not, like too many of Tim Bobbin's 
imitators, ** out-Herod Herod ;”’ and we have been told, 
by those who understand the subject, that the letter of 
which we are speaking is quite equal to Collier's celebrated 
** Tummus and Meary.” 

The Doctor was so affable and unaffected in his man- 
ners, and so benevolent, kind, and attentive to the poor, 
that, when he left Bolton, to take up his temporary re- 
sidence in Liverpool, preparatory to his long-meditated 
settlement in the United States, the event was regarded 
in the neighbourhood as a most serious calamity, by all 
his patients in humble life, who were very numerous. 

The Doctor was the very reverse of what is called a 

man of the world ; neither was he a man of business. He 
was not fond of his profession, and took very little pains 
to conceal his dislike to it. His disinterestedness was 
carried, in the opinion of his friends, to a faulty extreme, 
as it precluded all expectation that he could ever realize 
a fortune, or even a competency, for his family. One 
circumstance, for the truth of which we can personally 
vouch, will show that the auri sacra fumes was not his 
besetting sin. A gentleman, whose family he had at- 
tended for several years, had for sometime pressed him, 
in vain, to make his professional charge. This invitation, 
which is, in general, so promptly accepted, was always 
parried with the remark, that it was time enough, or that 
the affair was a mere trifle amongst friends; and no settle- 
ment could be obtained until the Doctor’s resolution to 
leave the country was finally taken, when his friend put 
into his hand two ten pound notes, apologizing, at the 
same time, for the inadequacy of the sum. The Doctor 
told him it was too much by at least one half, and in- 
sisted upon returning one of the notes, observing, that 
had he not been leaving the country, he should have 
considered himself bound te attend his friend’s family, 
for the next year at least, without further charge. 
For some years previously to his death, Doctor Taylor 
was engaged upon an original work, which he modestly 
entitled a ‘** Bold Guess at Geology,” and which, had he 
lived to complete it, would, we have no doubt, have 
thrown much additional light upon a science, which is 
still only in its infancy. There was a boldness and 
originality in his genius, which would have surmounted 
all the obstacles which pedantry, prejudice, and a pre- 
dilection for pafticular systems, frequently interpose 
between science and truth. The introduction to his 
geological work appeared in the 6th and 7th volumes of 
the Kaleidoscope, and was generally admired by our 
readers.” 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.} 


























Barometer | Extreme, Thermo-|Extreme | State of Kemarks 
at during | meter8 | heateu- [ihe Wind 
noon. Night. | morving |ring Day.) at noon. noon. 

Dee. | 

19 |} 29 16; 45 OO} 58 0} 55 O} S.W. Cloudy, 

20 | 29 27| 43 0} 45 0} 48 O|} S.S.E. Cloudy. 

21 | 29 38) 41 Of; 43 Of} 50 O|} S.S.W. Fair. 

22 |29 30] 41 O} 44 O; 51 O; N.W. Rain. 

23 | 29 75] 42 O| 44 0} 49 O} N.W. Fair. 

24 | 29 45] 42 o| 47 0} 56 O|} S.W. Stormy. 

25 !130 14) 43 0; 47 Oj 51 Of} S.W. Fair. 








20th,—Three, p.m. stormy; eight, p.m. heavy rain. 
2ist,—T wo, p.m. storm 


Correspondence. 


THE FAIR SEX. 








oe 
TO THE ZDITOR. 

S1r,—On taking up your las? Kaleidoscope, 1 read, with 
some interest, a letter from a fair correspondent, signed 
Sophia. T am always pleased to see your pages adorned 
with the remarks of the ladies, particularly as their obser- 
vations are generally as pretty as their faces (bless them !) 
T cannot, however, avoid stating my regret, that they, for 
whom nature has done so much, should do so little, in a 
literary way, to enlighten the dark and mysterious paths 
of life, and dispel the mists of ignorance which too fre- 
quently envelop the minds of men. 

These observations I intend to apply only to the ladies 
of Liverpool and its vicinity, because, in my occasional 
peregrinations in society, I have very often met with 
females endowed with minds of a superior order, and 
whose understanding rendered them as capable of wielding 
the ** gray goose quill” as the soi-disant ** lords of the 
creation.” —I[t is time, however, to notice the griefs of your 
fair correspondent. 

Sophia solicits assistance in the removal of some blemishes 
on her face, which, she says, **is apt to flush and spot,” 
and, at the same time, states that they give her ** much 
trouble and inconvenience.” Indeed, I cannot conceive 
that this should be so great a source of grief to the fair 
Sophia, especially when she could no more prevent these 
freaks of nature, than she could the moulding of her own 
person. She is not singular in this respect: there are 
many other ladies similarly situated; and, could I afford 
her no other consolation, I would draw her attention to the 
old couplet, (for, notwithstanding its whimsicality, I do 
think there is some truth in it,) that 

«* Companions in distress 
Make the trouble less.” 

Ay, but I imagine there is something else; there is 
something beside these ** flushes and spots” which causes 
so ** much trouble and inconvenience” to your fair corre- 
spondent. Does she not want a numerous train of beaux 
(whom I call fops) to attend upon her? If I mistake 
not, the want of these things is the real cause of her 
** much trouble and inconvenience.” Had she been formed 
with a face as beautiful as her person, she might then have 
such admirers to her heart’s content. Alas! how cruel is 
fate! But complete happiness is not the portion of mor- 
tals, and it is vain for Sophia to claim exemption from 
the general rule. 

Now, if your fair correspondent will bear with me a 
little while, I will suggest what I conceive will prove, if 
not a complete cure, at least one which will render the 
**flushes and spots” of comparatively trivial importance. 
My prescription is,—that she should adorn herself with 
every virtue that it is possible for a female to possess ; that 
she should cultivate her mind, and lay up such a store of 
useful information as would render her company always 
fascinating ; and, finally, that she should make herself 
mistress of the necessary duties which she must expect to 
dischargein hfe. ‘To this prescription, I should, perhaps, 
have added the lighter ornaments, such as musi¢, dancing, 
&c.3 but, however much I may admire them as graces. 
I consider them of no importance when put in competition 
with the requisite qualifications, and in this opinion I 
think I shall be supported by those whose opinion is of 
any weight in the world. A lady possessing these qua- 
lifications would command respect, where the most luxu- 
riant beauty, without them, could not command attention : 
—they would be more durable than the beauty that fades 
and withers; and throughout every period of life, they 
would form a halo around the fair possessor. 

Sophia seews to think that the removal of these blemishes 
would make her happy. Would it not rather make her 
vain? If so, she could not be really happy ; for vanity 
and happiness can never go hand in hand. I will, there- 








life, a most estimable man; entertaining and instructive 
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possessed a sweet face along with her beautiful shape, it 
might be one of the greatest evils that could befal her. 
For what, let me ask, is a beautiful woman, unless she 
possess those amiable and necessary qualifications which 
would render her a delightful companion, and an ornament 
to humanity ? She is, as the Spectator justly remarks» 
** like a beautiful picture; it pleases the eye, but does 
not touch the heart.” Experience daily proves the cor- 
rectness of this remark. As an occasional spectator of 
men and manners, I have frequently found, that those 
ladies who possessed what might be called a handsome 
person, possessed, at the same time, a good deal of vanity, 
affectation, or some other unamiable quality ; whilst their 
conversation and appearance showed that they had de- 
voted much more of their time to the ornamenting of their 
persons than to the improvement of their minds. On the 
otter hand, I have often found that the lady of mediocre 
beauty was amiable and intelligent, or was endowed with 
some other quality that rendered her company endearing. 
Tl is is easily accounted for: the beauty is so taken up with 
her own handsome figure and lovely face,—she is so much 
occupied with the contemplation of her charms, and the 
decoration of her person, that she neglects to make herself 
mistress of such knowledge as is indispensible in a well- 
bred female: she bases her value, her intrinsic excellence, 
on beauty alone, and here she fails. She acts as if she 
believed all men fools. ** Man (she says) must acknow- 
ledge the universal empire of beauty—possessing that, 
why necd I put myself out of the way to acquire com- 
mon-place knowledge ? Possessing beauty, I possess every 
thing.” But, softly, sweet fair one ; man must do no such 
thing—at least a sensible one will not; and you may rely 
upon it, notwithstanding your high opinion of the power 
of beauty, that the sensible but plain fair one, who has 
taken care to acquire every necessary accomplishment, is far 
more likely to captivate the understanding and enchain 
the heart of a rational and good man, than all the pride, 
pomp, and luxuriance of beauty. 

In conclusion, I hope the fair Sophia will not look upon 
Any of the foregoing observations as personal: they ar 
not intended as such. I by no means intend to insinuate 
that she does not possess every useful as well as every 
ornamental accomplishment; but, in possessing them, I 
assure her that she has not sufficient reason for putting 
herself to ** much trouble and inconvenience”? about those 
blemishes of which she complains,—as the good qualities, 
which I have mentioned, will always place her above the 
mere beauty—Yours, respectfully, 

Liverpool, December 17, 1827. 


- 
The Hirceside. 

** In order to employ one part of this life in sertous and impor- 
tant occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments." —JOUN LOCKE. 

** There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.”—SOLOMON. 


THEON. 














(+ Last week we hinted to our readers that they might 
mect with a most extensive collection of amusing ba- 
gatclles, for their young friends, ineach of the seven 
voluines of the Kaleidoscope ; and we now take occasion 
to draw their attention to one excellent game, with 
thirty-six cards, to be found in our sixth volume, page 
245. Itis, in our opinion, the most entertaining and 

pusilosophical recreation we ever met with, and we took 

sreat pains to render it as intelligible as possible. 


No. VI 
VIVENT LES BAGATELLES. 
—=<=_ 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 





). Because they both float in air, (dyr, the county in 
which the river Doon runs.) 
10, 
If you, as you tell us, malt liquor can’t drink, 
You never should marry a woman, I think ; 


Kor, pray, with what conscience can you, my friend, court |time immemorial. 


her, 


When you yourself own that you cannot sur-PORT her? | kept up, the recipe will serve as a standard for puddings of | 
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11. Because she becomes an absentee (absent he ! ) 

12. Because he says, ** List, list, oh list !”” 

13. Because they are both judges of a size ( Assize. ) 

14. Link, Ink.—15. Alphabet.—16. Oroonoko.—17. A 
clergyman.—18. A pike.—19. The one supports arms,— 
the other’s arms support him.—@0. He turns night into 
day.—21. He is always for getting. —22. A name. 

TO ELIZA SM**H. 
Answer to her query in last week’s Kalcidoscope. 
To visit your pr of sweet sycamote trees, 
Where, ** with friends whom I love, I could taste the 
cool breeze,” - 

I have fancied so much, that I eked out a plan 

To direct you in planting, as well as I can, 

In the hope, when I visit your grove, I shall see 

The charming Eliza, gay and joyous, with me. 

First, of four form a diamond, in the centre place one; 

On its outside plant four, and your work is all done. 

To avoid all mistake, a rough sketch you have here, 

And I wish you success in your ** bower,”’ my dear. 

S—n D--n. 






24. Dé-raison.—25. As-pic. 





NEW CONUNDRUMS, CHARADES, &c. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
26. Why is a lady’s ring like a fish ? 
27. Why is a ship, sunk near Liverpool, like a Queen 
who pardons a culprit ? 
28. Why is a powerful body of men in Liverpool, like 
a dead man making a speech ? 
5 REBUS. 
29. To make me one, [ two must be; 
Cut off my head, and you will see 
A sport contested ; then anon 
Behead again, and I am one 
Superior to a King or Queen. 
Now, readers, guess the thing I mean. 
CHARADES,. 
30. In my former you may ride; 
In my latter you reside ; 
In your garden, I presume, 
My whole exhales a rich perfume. 


31. My first is my second ; 
My whole is ne’er utter’d 
By those who are happy, 
Content, and unflutter’d. 
32. . 
Aux Turcs mon premier sert d’instrument de supplice, 
Comme lui, mun second est arrosé de sang, 
Et se trouve en tous lieux, chez le Turc et le Franc ; 
Mon tout voit moins souvent la vertu que le vice, 
C’est le séjour de l’artifice, 
Et des gens de haut rang. F. 


33. Je flanque un castel antique, 
Je garnis maint front pudique, 
Pour étre bon, a desscin, 
Je suis fripon et malin. R. 
ENIGME. 
33. Par le bapteme, ainsi que ma femelle, 
Je nais $ comptant comme elle, 
Sept piés de commune longueur ; 
En tout je lui ressemble, excepté par le ceur. F. 








The Wousewife. 


PLUMB PUDDING. 
A correspondent, J. 8. has favoured us with a doggerel 
recipe tor making a plumb pudding. which he assures us 
has been handed down by oral tradition in his family, 








The materials will not form a very | 


any size. Our correspondent will perceive that we have 

taken some liberty with the original verses, which were 

“neg written as far back asthe days of ** Good Queen 
ess.” 


If you’d ae a good pudding, pray mind what you're 
taught, 

Take twopence worth of eggs, when they’re twelve fora 
groat ; 

And take of the fruit which old Adam did cozen, 

In quantity just, if you es half a dozen; 

Take six ounces of bread, but pray leave out the crust, 

And the crumb must be grater’d as small as the dust ; 

Six ounces of currants, nicely pick’d, clean, and neat, 

And six ounces of sugar, wont make it too sweet. 

When this is all done, six half hours you must boil it, 

Then add butter melted, and the sauce will not spoil it, 

* Just six eggs must be used whether dear or cheap.—The 
eggs and apples will make it sufficiently moist without any 
other liquid; but it would be none the worse for a little 


brandy. 
es 
The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.”—=VIDA. 
—_—_ 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle......A—4.X 1 King ......B=8 
2 Bishop ...E—5X 2 King ......C—8 
3 Queen......C—4X 8 King ......D—3 
4 Queen ......C—7X 4 King ......L—8 
5 Queen .....D—7X 5 King ......F—8 
6 Castle ......F—4X 6 King ......G—_8 
7 Queen......E—8X 7 King ......H—7 
8 Queen......H—8X 8 King ......G—6 
9 Castle ......F—6X 9 King ......G-—5 
10 Queen......H—6X 10 King ......G——4 
11 Pawn ......F==-3XMATE. 














STUDY CLXIII. 
White to win with a pawn in eleven moves; the black 
to have a piece when checkmated. 























Go Correspondents. 


BAGATELLES.——We shall, next week, introduce the communi- 
cation of C. 4. M. 

Tue First MEETING —These verses of our Manchester corres 
pondent are reserved for our next publication. 

Tue Sa1Lon’s FuNeRAL has been postponed a week, in order to 
afford room for the insertion of some articles of a lighter 
description, for the amusement of our young holiday friendé. 

Errata.—!In the lines on ‘Christmas Day,” in our last, line 
twenty-first, for tomb read Lamb, and im the last line, for 
pitying read pining. 











large pudding, but if the proportion of the ingredients be | Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. SMITH 


and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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Adbertisements. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1826. 











GOLDEN EAGLE ESTABLISHMENT, 
94 and 95, Bold-street, Liverpool. ~ J 

OOLLRIGHT and HOSKIN beg to inform their 

Friends and the Public generally, that they have 

purchased an immense quantity of FURS, from a Manufac- 

turer whose cireumstances were extremely pressing, and in 

order to turn his Stock into cash, made a great sacrifice on 

his goods, congsi*ting chiefly of Muffs, Pelerines, Mantills, 
and Union Tippets, &c. 

H. and W. according to their usual custom, whenever they 
succeed in purchasing Goods out of the way cheap, are de- 
termined to give that advantage to their Friends, and re- 
spectfully invite those Ladies who are not provided with 

‘urs, toan immediate inspection, assuring them they will 
never havea better opportunity of securing the most decided 
and unquestionable bargains ever offered in Furriery. 

H. and W. beg especially to recommend their Fitch Muffs, 
from 21s. to 38s.; Real Ermine, at 45s., worth 6 guineas; 
rich real Sable, at 50s. to 55s.; Mock Ditto, at 10s.; Real 
Squirrel, from 21s. to 35s.; Hamster Ditto, at 9s. 6d.; every 
description of Pelerines, Mantillas, Flounces, Trimmings, 
&e. proportionably Cheap. 


ANTED, immediately, in one of the most respec- 

table Houses, two IMPROVERS and two APPREN- 
TICES to the Millinery and Dress-making J3usiness.—Apply 
(if by letter, post paid) to Mrs. Hopess’, 72, Bold-street, 
Liverpool. 








ROBERTS respectfully to his Friends and 
WJ. the Public, that his ACADEMY will be re-opened on 
the 9th instant.—Attendance is given every forenoon, du- 
ring the Vacation.—An ASSISTANT Wanted. 

Gloucester-street Academy, Jan. 3, 1825. 


HE ACADEMY for GENERAL INSTRUCTION 
in Useful and Polite English Literature, Greek, Latin, 
Modern Languages, Science, &c. 
TOP OF BOLD-STREET, 
Will be opened, for the admission of Pupils, on the 
lst of February next, under the superintendence of 
Mr. WILLIAM CHARLES DUNCAN. 








i TERMS: PER ANNUM. 
Complete English Course, including Mathematics, 8 Guineas. 
Greek :nd Latin, with the above ..... .-..see.- 10 Do. 


Ditto, without English .-..... seseeeee 8 Dow 
French or Italian ..-++-+eessseccscecccesccsseerees 4 Dow 

Drawing, Music, and Dancing, by approved Masters, on 

the usual terms. 
n an age of puting, and the pretended performance of 
im possibilities, like the present, it is extremely difficult fur 
a new claimant of public patronage to hope to succeed, 
without offering some inducements equal, if not superior, 
to any before off-red. Indeed, a stranger, when he reads the 
numerous advertisements which daily teem from the public 
— stating that the most difficult of either the living or 
ead Languages may be acquired in a comparatively few 
weeks or months, Penmanship in a few hours, Drawing, &c. 
in as few lessons, might wel! imagine that we were the most 
erudite and accomplished nation on earth, and that so far 
from there being employment for new teachers, there could 
not beasufficiency for so many superexcellent ones, abounding 
as they do in every city and town of this our prosperous and 
envied empire; but they are only strangers who think thus; 
for time and experience have proved co all reflecting, sober, 
sensible people, that all these modern chimeras are fallacious, 
and that the good old plan, oy by system, is, after all, 
the best. The Proprietor of this Establishment, therefore, 
not pretending to effect much more than what the modest, 
silent, unobtrusive merit of many of his (now) respectable 
cotemporaries have, perhaps, already effected, appeals, for 
the first time, to a Liverpvol public, resting his claim fora 
portion of their patronage solely on his assiduity,,and long 
experience in the instruction of youth, on the most approved 
plans—many of which, though they do not excite hopes 
which never can be realized, do, in no inconsiderable degree, 
facilitate improvement. Plan, ora 3ystematic mode of doing 
business, isevery things Mr. Duncan has little more to say 
of his, than that it has met with decided success, as he is pres 
pared to prove by the most respectable references. 

Any inquiries respecting the Academy, will be answered on 
applying at the Feathers Hotel, Clayton-square; of Evans, 
Curowrn, and HALL, Castle-street ; Mr. WILLAN, Bold-street; 
WHITTINGHAM and Dawson, King-street; HutcHinson and 
Wittramson, Nersey-street; Mr. THomas Bury, 119, New 
Scotland-road; Mr. RicHarp QuINN, 1, Manesty-lane; Mr. 
Crump, Old Chureh-yard; A. F. O'NEILL and Co. 36, Manes- 
ty-lane; and Mr. GerarpD ATKINSON, No. 2, Old Dock. 

N.B. The impossibility of entering intoa regular or minute 
detail of an extensive system, or its different bearings, 
through the medium of an advertisement or card, has in- 

uced Mr. Duncan to prepare a pamphlet jd way of prospec- 
tus, in which his plan or system will be fu! y developed, and 
may be had in a few days, at any of the already mentioned 
places referred to, for the answering of inquiries. 


GOVERNESS. 

YOUNG LADY, who is accustomed to Tuition, 

wishes to engage as GOVERNESS, in a respectable 
Family. She is competeni to teach English, French, Music, 
and other requisite branches of Female Education, and can 
furnish the most respectable and satisfactory refereices.— 
Applieation may be made to Mr. GrapKkL, Bookseller, Church- 
street, Liverpvo), on by letter (pest paid) addressed to Y. Z. 
at Mr. Smart's, Bo ler, King-street, Huddersfield. 


changes of equal and unequal gallopping, the most graceful 
and easy positions. He wall distance them in every direc« 
tion, put them apart, bring them up again with incredible 
adroitness, and, during a seeming reckless abandonment of 
personal safety, will personate the character represented 
with the same verity as if on terra firma. 
To conclude with an entirely new and interesting Melo 
Drame called the 
MURDERERS OF GRENOBLE. 


D t (an innkeeper) Mr. Henderson ; Charles (his adopted 





By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor. 


Liverpool Olympic Circus, 


CHRISTIAN-STREET. 
Under the Direction of a Committee of Management. 


mPHE entertainments produced for the first and second 
times, on ‘Thursday and Friday last, by M Ducrow, 
and his EQUESTRIAN ARTISTS, having been hailed 
throughout with the most rapturous expressions of delight 
and unusual surprise, by a fashionable and overflowing au- 
dience, and the exercises of the TRAINED HORSES having 
created a feeling of interest and curivsity seldom equalled 
and never surpassed, the whole will be repeated, in the same 
order, this Evening (Monday) Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 
9th, JOth, and 11th instant. 

The Ferformances will commence with a popular Bur'etta, 


called 
THE TWO BEARS. 
The splendid new Scenery by Mr. W. Stanfield. 

The Bashaw of Smyrna, Mr. Woo!ford ; Babalouk (his Vizier) 
Mr. Henderson; Snapull, Mr. Horner; Peter Puddefat, 
Mr. Sloman; Zaida (the Wife of Snapali) Mrs. Ireland; 
Kapica, Miss Usher; fatima, or Mrs. Puddefat, Mrs. 
Gomersal. 

M. Ducaow, Co-proprietor of the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Astley’s, London, feels gratifiel in being able to announce 
his third appearance before the Liverpool Public earlier than 
he expected, from the arrangements being sooner completed, 
for the opening of his Equestrian Spectacle. 

The panegyric of encomium upon the new school of M. 
DUCROW’S INVENTION, in the different Equestrian and 
Gymnastic branches, having been exhausted by the innume- 
rable channels of the Press in the metropolis, many of which 
have assuredly been read in this town, he will give buta 
sketch of the programme of the Performances of each repre- 
‘sentation, and avoid entering into long details upon the 
merits of the Spectacles as they are successively produced. 
He conceives it, however, to be a duty incumbent upon him 
to make knewn that the entire of his individual Perform- 
ances, Mimic and Dramatic Scenes, executed in the Arena, 
are of his invention; and that any imit:tions of them that 
may have been offered to public notice by auxiliaries, how- 
ever meritorious they may be as imitations (though servile) 
can have been but copies of what he has happily succeeded 
in producing in the interest and progress of the Art of Equi- 
tation, not only in as much as it relates to these Circential 
Amusements, but also to that of teaching the science of 
Riding and of managing the Horse. 

The Scenes in the Circle will commence with a 
SPLENDID PROCESSION AND ALLEGORY, 
(Offering a succession of intricate Movements, performed by 
thirteen Horses, of British and Hungarian breed) called, 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA, 


WITH THEIR CHARACTERISTIC ATTENDANTS. 


Europe, Madame Ducrow } Followers, { Mesars. er 


Bolton," 
Mackintosh. 
Ginet, 
Hiller. 


America, -- Miss Perkins } Followers, { aoa 


The Dresses, Trappings, and Appointments, of this Caval- 

cade, which are of the most costly description, and of the 

most correct and accurate design, are the composition of M. 

gan as is also the figure observed throughout its execu- 

tion. 

M. DUCROW will appear in - pea and impressive Scene 
of the 


SAILOR'S RETURN, 


An admired Scene, replete with interest, offering a faithful 
delineation of the Sailor’s departure from home; his ap- 
palling situation, when exposed to the dangers of the sea; 
and his Vessel in danger from the storm, wren all his efforts 
are put forth to save her; and, lastly, the joy that inebri- 
ates him, in the contemplation of soon clasping in his arms 
the objects most dear to him, and to whom he is carrying 
pledges of his love and affection. 
The Turkish Mare Bepa and the little Horse HARLEQUIN 
will go through those exercises of tiactability which were 
so unanimously applauded at the Theatre Royal, Covent- 
garden, last winter. An attempt to describe the interesting 
tests of their docility would but detract from the pleasure 
of an agreeable surprise. 

Clown to the trained Horses, Mr. J. Ducrow. 
Master MONGO HILLAR (Creole) will go through some 
exercises Voltige, riding the Mare Zemira, taking several 
Leaps at the same time with the Mare over bars and other 
objects, &c. 


Diibe sxssinns Mrs. Bell, } Fouowers { 
Africa, Miss M. Ducrow } Fouowers, { 


Clown to the Circle, Mr. Bucktry. 
Theamusements of the Arena will conclude by M. Ducrow’s 
paramount Feat of 


TWO WILD COURSERS, orn THE INDIAN HUNTER, 


son) Mr. Honner; Germruil (a farmer) Mr. H. George; Ray 
mond and Bertrand (the two murderers) Mr. Gomersal and 

r. Reeves; Francois (sergeant of dragoons) Mr. Ireland; 
Philip, Mr. Sherlock; Peter (waiter at the inn) Mr. Sloman; 
Louise, Mrs. Gomersal; Clementine, Mr. Stanfield. 

J. KINLOCK, Stage Manager. 

Prices of Admission :—Boxes, 3s. Gd.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 

Nights of Performing, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

Doors to be opened at Half-past Five, and the Performance 
to commence at Half-past Six precisely. 

Tickets and Places to be taken at the Box Saloon of the 
Circus, from Ten till Three v’clock every day. 


— = 


By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor. 
-—— a — 


Pantheon, 
TOP OF CHURCH-STREET. 


HIS PRESENT MONDAY, the 9th instant, and 
every Evening during the Week, for the first time, 
will be performed, an entire new Melo Drame, replete with 
interest, Combats, Situations, &c. with new Music, Dresses, 
and Decorations, to be called 
THE J&W.AND THE GERMAN; 
OR, THE DEVIL'S WeOD. 

Baron Steinhausson (the supposed Spectre of the Devil's 
Wood) Mr. Cartlitech; Augustus (Shipwrecked off the Coast) 
Mr. Martson; Frederic (in love with Anna) Mr, Millers; Paul 
Storfein (Chief of a Gang of Smugglers) Mr. Sheene; Jan 
Ben Darvelter (the German) Mr. Reilly; Gunwhale (a Smug- 
gler) Mr. Dirk; Postmaster, Mr. M‘Kenzie; Chief Magis 
trate, Mr. Baker; Young Albert (Son to Frederic) Miss King; 
Manasseth (the Jew) Mr. Scott; Anna (Adopted Daughter of 
Paul Storfein) Mrs. Scott; Smugglers, Villagers, Soldiers, &c. 
by a numerous Train of Auxiliaries. 

Act First.—Interior of Paul Storfein’s Hut.—Smugglere 
concealing their Cargo.—Arrival of Manasseth.—Determina- 
tion of Paulto visit the Devil’s Waod.— Discovery of an intend- 
ed Murder !—A rude Garden, Arbour, &c.—The Jew departs for 
Hambro’”.—Paul endeavours to assassinate Young Albert !- 
Heroism of Anna!—The desperate Smuggler plunges the 
Child into the River !—Anna saved by the noble-hearted Ger- 
man.—A tremendous Combat, by Messrs. Reilly and Sheene, 
and the Innocent made Guilty ! 

Act Secono.—Ruins of a Castle, and distant View of the 
Devil's Wood.—Meeting of the Jew and the Black Spectre !— 
Augustus saved by the interference of Steinhausson.-— 
Anxiety of Manasseth to preserve Anna from an ignominious 
Death !—A Street.—Procession of the Chief Magistrate, at- 
tended by his Officers, Soldiers, &c. conveying Anna to the 
place of Trial.—Interior of « Court of Justice.—Anna placed 
at the Bar, accused of the Murder of Voung Albert.—Sudden 
Appearance of the supposed Spectre! who recognizes Anna 
tobe his long-lost Daughter.—The Court interrupted by the 
arrival of the Jew.—A Wonderful Discovery, and the intended 
Murder brought home to the true Assassin, ) 


4 COMIC SONG, BY MR. SINNETT. 











After which will be presented (for the first time) an entirely 
new Domestic Interlude, in one act, called 
STANISLAUS, THE NOBLE POLANDER; 
OR, TWO HOURS AT THE RISING BUN. 

Stanislaus (a Folish Soldier) Mr. Reilly; Michael (a Pen- 
sant, in love with Christine) Mr. Sinnett; Gilaume (Waiter 
at the Rising Sun) Mr. Clifford.—Christine, Mrs. Wright. 


A HORNPIPE, IN FETTERS, BY MR. KEIRL. 





The performance to conclude with a broad farcical Burletta, 


called 

HORN FAIR; 
OR, THE KING, THE COURTIER, AND THE 

MILLER'S WIFE. 
King John, Mr. Sheene; Sir Simon Prettywell (the Cour. 
tier) Mr. Cartliteh; Mich (tre Miller) Mr. Baker; Nat (his 
Man) Mr. Clifford; Millers, Messrs. Martson, M‘Kenzile, Dirk, 
&ec.; Huntsmen, Messrs, Miller, Keirl, Sinnett, &c,—-Madge 
(the Miller's Wife) with a Song, Mrs. Wright. 
In the course of the Piece, 
A Popular Glee will be sung by Messrs. Martson, Clifford, and 
M‘ Kenzie. 


The Public are most respectfully informed, that » new 
Romuntie Melo-dramatie Specticle, in three acts, whieh hae 
been for some time the focus of attraction in London, fa {n 
rehearsal, and will shortly be produced, entitled JOHN 
FAUSTUS, or the BOND OF BLOOD! For which no ex- 
pense has béen spared to obtain the original MSS. Music, &c. 
to render this Terrific Spectacle in every way complete, as 
represented in the great metropolis. 

The Box-office conducted by Mr. Flower, of whom Plaves 
may be taken, every day, from Eleven till Three o’tlock 
Admission :—Boxes, 28. 6d.; Side Boxes, 23.3 Pit, Im. 64.5 
Gallery, 6d.—Half-price at half-past Eight o'clock :--Boxes 
1s. 6d.; Pit, 1s. 














Riding at one time two steeds, ‘totally uncaparisoned, put; 
out at Race-horse speed, observing, throughout the various ! 





" — open at Six o’clock, and the curtain will rise preetse!y 
at Seven. 
N.B. The Theatre will always be well aired, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








On the 24 of January, 1826, will be published, by Messrs. 
Katanr wid Lacey, Paternoster-row, 
SHE CO OVELATIVE MAGAZINE; or, THE 
MONTHLY HERALD of the new system of social ar- 
Fangemenits, founded on mutual co-operation and equal dis- 
tribution. Open to the Advocates of every System of Poli- 
tical Economy. 
To be sgid, also, at the Office of the London Co-operative 
Society, 36, Rei Lion square (removed from 18, Pickett- 
treet) and by al) Bovkscilers.—Price Sixpence. 








LADY STANLEY, 
7 te 
To CHESTER, In two Hours and a half, where it mee 
Coaches to Tarporley, Nantwich, Wrexham, Overton, Elles- 
mere, Barnhill, Whitenurch, Wem, Salop, Birmingham, 
Dondon, and al: Partsof North and South Wales. 
Time of Salling from mig gp ao mg 
First Packet, at Bight oclock in the oruing, whe e 
meets the Nettle Coach, to Wrexham, Ruabon, Chirk, Oswes- 
try, Welchpool, and Shrewsbury. 
Second Ditto, at Eleven o'clock i. v4 Morning. 
Third Ditto, at Two o'clock in the Affernoon, 
Likewise Chester Coaches every Day, from Mr. Wool es- 
ervft’s, White Lion Inn, Chester, for Liverpool, as follows :— 
First Coach, at Exghto'elock in the Morning. 
Second Ditto, at Eleven o'clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, at Two o'clock inthe Afternoop, 
Parcels and Passengers booked at Mr. Doo’s, Chester and 
Eastham Packet-house, James-strect, Liverpool, where there 
be good Accommodation for Travellers. 





cw ---—— 





BIRMINGHAM 
BBN AND CHICKENS HOTEL, NEIV-STREET, ROYAL 
MAIL AND UNIVERSAL COACH OFFICE. 





VINHE following Royal Mails and Post COACHES, 
conducted with every attention to the comfort of Pas- | 
sengers, and travelling at asx quick arate as is consistent | 
ith safety, lenve the ubove Office: . 
LONDON HIRERNIA, every morning at Six, throngh | 
Oxford, Henley-on-Thames, Slough (near Eton and Windsor) 
nd Hounslow. 7 ’ 
3 LONDON ECLIPSE, mornings at Eight, through Coventry. 
ives balf nvst Fight. H 
AT ONDON Pitt NC 1 OF WALES, eveningsat Seven, through 
Oxford, Henley-on-Thames, Slough, and Hounslow. Arrives 
at Nine next morning. 
LONDON POST COACH, every morning at Ten, through 
Oxford , 

"ay this conveyence Passengers will have the peculiar ad- 
vantage of sleeping the night at Oxford, or proceeding on 
their plensure 5 » : 
 ORISTOL, BATH, AND EXETER ROVAL MAIL, ev en- 
ings at Eight, from whence coaches to Plymouth, Fal- 

mouth, and all parts of the West. 
BRISTOL DAY COACH, mornings at Seven. i 
BATH DAY COACH, mornings a quarter before Seven. 
WORCESTER COACHES, mornings at Scven, and half- 
t Nine, end afternoon at Three. 
a5 sy ' * " x , ine. 
‘HELTENHAM COACH, mornings at half. past Ni 
SOUTHAMPTON, GOSPORT, and PORTSMOUTH POST 
COACH, every morning(except Sunday) and every evening 
at Six o’clock. 
OXFORD an 
athhalf past habe ae ~! 
the Isle of Wiaht. 7 
ont gces rer an 1 STAMFORD ROYVAL MAIL, mornings at 


dad SOUTHAMPTON DAY COACH, mornings 
un whenee coaches proceed to Portsmouth 


Fight. ’ ; 
NCESTER PILOT, every day at Two o'clock, 
RY COACHES, at Eight inthe morning, and Two 
E init. ; 
wn IVERPOOL ROVAL MAIL, evenings a quarter before 
Ki nt through Stufford, Stone, and Newcastle. | 
AVERPOOL ROCKET, nieht at half-past Nine. d 
SHREWSBURY and HOLYIUEAD, morning at half- past 
. rd night at half-past Nine. 

CHESTER ROYAL MAIL, morning at Six, 
MANCHES rER EXPRESS, morning at Eight o' clock. s 
SHEFFIFLD and LUEDS ROVAL MAIL, morning at Six. 
SHBFFIELD and LEEDS TELEGRAPH, morning at half. 


st Five. 





OVAL MAIL, morning at Six, 
ae TINGWAM ROVALMAILL, morning at Six. 
. WADDELL and Co Proprietors. 





re 


AFE, Cheap, and Fast Travelling to all parts of Eng- 
\ land, Scotland, and Wales, from the GOLDEN LION 
INN, Dave-stregt, Liverpool, by the following Mails and 
Post Coaches: 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL MAILevery evening ata quar- 
ter before Four, by way of Wigan, Bolton, and Leeds, to 
York, in fifteen hours. . 

LEEDS and YORK ROYAL NEPTUNE every morning at 
half-past Six, by way of St. Helen’s, Newton, Chowbent, and 
Bolton, to Leeds, in twelve hours, and thenceto York, Whit- 


y, &e. 

SELBY and HULL ROYAL MAIL every evening at a 
quarter before Four, by way of Leeds and Selby, in time for 
= Sn gaemets to Grimsby and Hull, by Two the follow- 

ng day. 

SELBY and HULL DAY COACH every morning at half- 
past Six, by way of Leeds, and thence to Selby, where the 
Packets wait its arrival. . 

MANCHESTER ROYAL MAIL every day at a quarter-past 
One, by way of Warrington in four hours. 

MANCHESTER COACHES nine times every day, viz. ata 
quarter before Five, Seven, a quarter before Eight, a quarter 
before Ten, Eleven, One, a quarter-past One, half-past Three, 
and half-past Four (four insides only) in four hours. 

LONDON ROVAL CHAMPION every day at Eleven, by 
way of Warrington, Knutsford, Congleton, Newcastle, Stone, 
Wolesley-bridge, Litchfield, Tamworth, Coventry, Daventry, 
and Redburn, tothe Swan with Two Necks, Lad-lane, by 
Five the following eveniug.—No change of Coaches on the road. 

LONDON EXPRESS every afternoon at half-past Two, by 
way of Newcastle, Litchfield, Birmingham, Warwick, and 
Leamington, to the Saracen’s Head Inn,Snow-hill,in twenty. 
e ght hours, 

LONDON SOVEREIGN every morning at half-past Five, 
by way of Northwich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Leicester, and 
Northampton, to the Three Cups, Aldersgate-street, and 
Golden Cross, Chairing-cross, in twenty-six hours. 

DUMFRIES and GLASGOW ROBERT BURNS every morn- 
ing at half-past Four, by way of Preston, Lancaster, Burton, 
Kendal, Penrith, Gretna Green, Annan, Dumfries, to Glas- 
gow, in thirty hours, 

CARLISLE The NEW TIMES Day Coach, every morning 
at half-past Four, by way of Lancaster, and Penrith, in fif- 
teen hours. 

EDINBURGH SIR WALTER SCOTT Post Coach, every 
morning at Five, by way of Carlisle, Longtown, Langholm, 
Hawick, and Selkirk, to the Black Bull and Star Hotels, Edin- 
burgh, in thirty honrs, « here it meets Coaches to every part 
of Scotland, by which Passengers, having travelled by this 
Coach, have the preference of proceeding. 

BIRMINGHAM and OXFORD COURIER Post Coach, every 
afternoon at half-past Two precisely, driven by three Coach- 
men, and carrying four insides only. ¢ 

WORCESTER, BRISTOL, and BATH DAY COACHevery 
morning at halt-past Five, alsoat khalf-past Twoevery after 
noon. 

BIRMINGHAM ROCKET Day Coach, every morning at 
hal-past Five, by way of Warrington, Knutsford, Holme'’s 
Chapel, Neweastle, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, to the 
Hen and Chickens aud Swan Hotels, in thirteen hours. 

SHEFFIELD DAY COACH the. WELLINGTON, every 


| morning at a quarter before Five, by vay of Warrington, 


Manehester, Chapel-in-le-Frith, Disley, &c. tothe Tontine, 
Sheffield, in eighteen hours. 

ROTHERHAM and DONCASTER POST COACHES every 
morning at half-past Six, and every evening at & quarter be- 
fore Four. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL TELEGRAPH every 
morning at Five, by way of Darlington and Durham, where 
it meets Couches to Shields and Sunderland, and arrives at 
the Turf Hotel the following evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LORD EXMOUTH every after- 
noon at Three, by Way of Lancaster, Kirby Lonsdale, Kirby 
Stephen, Barnard Castle, and Durham, tv the Turf Hotel, 
by nine the following evening. 

HARROWGATE and KIPON, GAINSBOROUGH and NEW 


| ARK TALLY-HO every afternoon at a quarter before Four. 


K 

STOCKPORT SOVEREIGN every afternoon at half-past 
Three, by way of Manchester, to Stockport, in five hours. 

BOULTON and ROCHDALE ROYAL MAIL every evening 
ata quarter before Four, and every morning at half-past Six. 

HALIFAX and BRADFORD DAY COACH every morning 
at Six, and every evening at a quarter before Four. 

BLACKBURN UMPIRE every morning at half-past Four. 

BLACKBURN ROYAL MAIL every evening at a quarter 
before Four, by way of Wiyan, &c. in five hours and a half. 

ST. HELEN'S and WIGAN MEMBER OF WIGAN every 
evening at Four, e:rrying four insides only, and the MAIL 
ata quarter before Four. 

DERBY and NOTTINGHAM CHAMPION every evening 
at a quarter-past Four. 

CAMBRIDGE DAY COACH every morning at half-past 
Five, by way of Lane End, Burton-upon-Trent, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicester, &c. 

HUDDERSFIELD and LEEDS UMPIRE every morning at 
a quarter before Eight, by way of Manchester, Saddleworth, 
Huddersfield, and Dewsbury, to Leeds, in twelve hours. 

SHREWSBURY HIGHFLYER every morning at a quarter 
before Eight, by way of Birkenhead, Wrexham, Overton, and 
Ellesmere, to Shrewsbury, in nine hours. 

CHESTER POST COACH every morning at Eight, in two 
hours, by way of Birkenhead. 

Performed by P. BRETHERTON and Ce. 











SUPERIOR TRAVELLING from the Roya Matt 
Kw COACH OFFICES, CROWN INN, Redcross-street, and 
besa : = HORSE, Dale-street, LIVERPOOL, by the following 

CARLISLE ROYAL MAIL, every evening at aqete past 
Four, through Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and Penrith, te 
the Bush and Coffee House Inns, Carlisle, arrives at Nine the 
following morning, and proceeds thence to Dumfries, Glas 
gow, and Edinburgh. 

WHITEHAVEN ROYAL MAIL, every afternoon at a 
quarter past Four, through Kendal, Penrith, Keswick, 
Cockermouth, and Workington; arrives at the King’s Arms 
Inn, Whitehaven, by Three the following afternoon. 

PRESTON AND ORMSKIRK ROYAL MAIL, every morn- 
ing at a quarter before Eight. 

PORTPATRICK ROYAL MAIL, every evening at a 
quarter past Four, through Carlisle, Dumfries, Calling- 
work, Gatehouse, Newton- Douglas, Glenluce, Stranraer, to 
the Blair’s Arins Inn, Portpatrick. 

ROYAL CHAMPION, to LONDON, every morning at 

even ; 



































Miles.\Time alld.’ Should arr. 
Warrington..... pees ghwedeed cool 18 2h. 10m.) 1h. 10m. 

Kuutsford .«-... oo} 12 1 25 35 

Allowed for Dinner...--..-. 30 
Congleton ..-cccceeseseeee ooo] 14 1 45 4 5 
Talkothe Hill --...... | 7p ]O 55 5 45 
Neweastle ...... 5 |0 40 6 25 
; 9 1 10 7 35 
ge 12 1 30 9 #5 

Allowed for Supper. - j——30 
Lichfield 0... sesececeeeees 10 1 10 10 45 
Tamworth ..--¢.ecccceecce 7 Oo 55 1h 40 
Atherstone -......-.-eeeee 9 1 6 12 45 
COVENETY «voce cecesesscrees 14 1 5O 2 35 
Dunchureh.----eeeeeeeeeee 113 }1 20 3 55 
Daventry ---+--.eeeeceee oe oo) 8 1 0 4 55 
Stoney Stratford ............ vee] 20 2 30 7 25 

Allowed for Freakfast. .- 20 
ATIED 555 500040 -4:0) anaasncne 238 3 35 14 20 
South Mims - +} 11 1 20 12 40 
London -....+-+-- 17 2 10 3 0 








TO ARRIVE IN LONDON AT THREE O'CLOCK. 

The Public are particularly requested to notice the above 
Time Bill; also, that four Coachmen and one Guard are the 
complement allowed to conduct the Royal Champion. The 
gratuities given to Coachmen are appointed to be at & 
ton, Tamworth, Stoney Stratford, and London, and at no other 
place.—Should any time be lost by neglect of Coachmen, Pas- 
sengers ure requested to withhold their usual perquisites. 

GLASGOW.—The New Times, Post Coach, four inside, 
every morning at a quarter before Five, through Preston, 
Lancaster, Kendal, Carlisle, Annon, Dumfries, Sanguhar, 
Cumnocek, Macklin, Kilmarnock, Kingswell, and Mairnskirk, 
airives at the Black Bull, Trongate, Glasgow, the following 
evening at Six. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The Lord Exmouth, ele- 
gant Post Coach, every afternoon at Three, by Lancaster, 
through Kirby-Lonsdale, Sedberg, Kirkby-Stephen, Brough, 
Bowes, Barnard Castle, Bishop Auckland, and Durham, to 
the Turf Hotel, Collingwood-street, Newcastle. 

SHREWSBURY and CHESTER Post Coach, every morn- 
ing at Eight. 

LANCASTER.—The Umpire, Light Post Coach, every 
afternoon at Three, through Ormskirk, Prestun, and Gar- 
stang, tothe King’s Arms and Royal Oak Inns, Lancaster, 
in seven hours. 

BLACKBURN.—The North Star and Courier, Light Post 
Coaches, e. ery morning at Eight, and afternoon at Three. 

KENDAL AND WHITEHAVEN.—The Telegraph, Post 
Coach, every morning at Eight, through Preston, Garstang, 
Lancaster, Milnthrop, Kendal, Ambleside, Keswick, Cocker- 
mouth, and Workington, to the King’s Arms Inn, White- 
haven. 

COVENTRY Light Post Coach, every forenoon at a quarter 
before Eleven. 

SUNDERLAND, SHIELDS, MORPETH, ALNWICK, 
BEDFORD, BERWICK, DUNBAR, and HADINGTON 
Coaches, twice a day. 

EDINBURGH.—The North Briton, very elegant Light 
Post Couch, every morning at Five, through Carlisle, Long- 
town, Langholm, Howick, and Selkirk, tu the Black Bull 
Inn, Edinburgh. 

ULVERSTON, CARTMEL, DALTON, and MILNTHORP 
Post Coaches, three times a day. 

CARLISLE Post Coaches every morning at Five, and after- 
ternoon at a quarter past Four. 

MANCHESTER Post Coaches daily, in four hours, to the 
Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester. 





*4* Will not be accountable for Money, Watches, Plate, 
Jewels, Writings, Goods, or any other kind of Pack: or 
Parcel whatsoever, if lost or damaged, unless ins’ and 
paid for at the time of delivery. 

All Goods, Parcels, and Passengers’ Luggage not claimed fn 
one month after delivery, and the charge paid, will be con- 
sidered at the sole risk of the owner, and sold to pay the 
said charges thereon. 

Performed by FRANCIS BRETHERTON and Co. 
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